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MODERNIST PROTEST ANTISM* 


T is an arguable thesis that the Protestantism which 
| broke off from catholic unity in the sixteenth cen- 
tury is now most authentically represented by the 
group calling itself ‘The Modern Churchmen’s Union 
for the advancement of Liberal Religious Thought.’ 
Not that these modern ecclesiastical Liberals have 
fewer inconsistencies in doctrine and practice than 
have the other insurgents against the de, facto and de 
| jure Catholic Church. Thus even the authentic ‘aims 
| of the Modern Churchmen’s Union’ as authentically 
| stated in the Report (p. xvii) contain the following : 


1. To affirm the continuance and progressive 
character of the revelation given by the Holy 
Spirit in the sphere of knowledge and conduct.’ 

(a) For the moment we are at a loss to know how the 
' President of the Union, Dean Inge, has allowed the 
category of Progress to find a place inthe aims. His 
| broadside attack on the modern idea of Progress is 
remembered by us as one of the most refreshing 
draughts in modern English letters. 

|  (b) The chief grievance felt by the insurgents against 
' the Church in the sixteenth century was that there had 
_ been growth (Newman called it Development) of 
Christian Doctrine ! 


2. To maintain the right and duty of the 
Church of England to restate her doctrines from 
lime to time in accordance with this revelation.’ 

(a) (Miss ) Marie Stopes, Ph.D., stated in Court 
that she had received a Revelation with regard to con- 
traceptives. Perhaps this throws light on the activi- 
ties and aims of the Modern Churchmen’s Conference 


*PROBLEMS OF PERSONAL Lire. The 17th Annual Conference 
of Modern Churchmen. (Basil Blackwell; pp. 184; 3/6 net.) 
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which was od occupied with proving that Contra. 
ception was Christianity. 

(b) But a Church which takes its doctrinal revela. 
tion from secular sources is hardly a safe place fa 
Modernists like Bishop Barnes, who recently—and in 
a thoroughly Catholic spirit—refused to submit the 
question of his ecclesiastical powers to a secular court, 


3. To uphold the historic comprehensivenes: 
of the Church of England. 


We are not a little bewildered by this aim, when 
we reflect that the first exercise of this historic com- 
prehensiveness was an ACT OF UNIFORMITY 
AND A BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER which 
created Nonconformity, sent thousands to exile or 
the gallows, and, even by force of arms, never suc- 
— in capturing a majority of the people of Eng- 
and. 


* * * * * 


But there is a ‘Comprehensiveness’ which is the 
latent, dynamic Protestantism within the Church of 
England. As life-long members of the Catholic 
Church we do not pretend to understand the fact—yet 
it is a fact—that within the liberties of the Church of 
England an official minister of that Church can ex- 
plicitly deny fundamental doctrines of the historic 
Church of Christ. The insurgents of the sixteenth 
century, while explicitly arguing on the (intellectual) 
authority of the primitive Christians, were implicitly act- 
ing on the principle of the subjective authority of their 
own reason and conscience. Modern thinkers like Dr. 
Horton have realised how inconsistent were the early 
Protestant pioneers who on the one hand denied the 
infallibility of the Church and, on the other hand, pro- 
claimed, as a fundamental doctrine, the infalli- 
bility of the Bible. Consistent Protestantism could 
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only hold, as Modern Churchmen hold, and as 
the young modernistic School of Anglo-Catholics 
hold! that there was no such endowment as In- 
fallibility. It is this whole-hearted and honest re- 
jection of objective infallibility that makes the Modern 
Churchmen the true heirs of sixteenth century Pro- 
testantism. 
* * * * “ 


A study of the addresses given at this recent con- 
ference will show how much latent satisfaction is in 
the Editor’s words : ‘It may be of importance to point 
out that all the Modern Churchmen’s Conference 
papers were written before the Lambeth Conference 
Resolutions and Reports were published . . . . Whilst 


| the Oxford Conference was in session, the Lambeth 


teports appeared, and the general feeling appeared 
to be one of gratitude that even if the Lambeth 
Fathers had not perhaps moved very far, yet they had 
moved, and that their movement had been forward— 
not perhaps always in a straight line, but after the 
manner of chess-board bishops—obliquely.’ (p. 256). 

Here we may unburden a difficulty we have always 
felt against the position covered by the words ‘modern’ 


_ and ‘ forward.’ 


We often hear it said that even such a fundamental 


_ institution as Marriage, and such a fundamental virtue 
as conjugal chastity, must adapt themselves to the 
' new element in modern conditions. But we ask, and 
» we have always asked in vain, what is this new element 


which was not present in the days of Onan, or Sodom 
and Gomorrha or Herod? 


: more we ask in despair how a Church can ‘ go for- 

ward’ by going back, as the Church which came out 
_ of paganism is invited by the Modern Churchmen to 
| go back to the easy divorce and race-suicide of the 
| pagans. 
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If there is any consolation in all this welter of in. 
consistency it is that the Anglo-Catholics will recog. 
nise in the Modern Churchmen’s satisfaction at the 
Lambeth decisions, the ominous fact that since the 
rise of Anglo-Catholicism the Church of England ha 
moved. Yet in its most solemn pronouncements thy 
movement has been, not in a Catholic, but in, 
Modernist Protestant direction. 

The ‘going forward’ from modern times to th: 
pagan era is seen in the frank paganism of the Dea 
of St. Paul’s. ‘The modern spirit is in vigorous re 
volt against all this. In parts of the Continent, espe 
cially in Germany and Sweden, young people of boti 
sexes take exercise almost naked, and are proud ¢ 
displaying the physical development which is the re. 
ward of their healthy mode of life. It is the reviva 
of the ‘‘Greek spirit.’’ (Is this ‘going forward’) 
“Here surely Liberal Christians should sympathise 
entirely.’ 

Here surely we have the authentic Church of Eng. 
land Protestantism which would have delighted the 
heart, if not of a Colet, at least of a Henry VIII ani 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Those of us who have hitherto appreciated the 
dramatic fitness of St. Paul’s address to the soul o! 
Greece before the Areopagus at Athens, will feel not: 
little grateful that the descendants of Aristotle and 
Plato did not hear their first tidings of Christianity 
from the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

These perfervid clerical Modernists are so anxious 
to learn from the ‘progressive revelations’ of such 
accredited seers as Marie Stopes (of the gold-pin reve- 
lation!) that they seem not to have had time to see 
their inconsistencies. In this headlongness they are 
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ple of their inconsistency. He said: ‘ Ultramontane 
catholicism is too thoroughly medieval, both in its 
conception of a universal spiritual empire, and in its 
whole outlook to capture the progressive (sic !) nations 
of the world. . . . In the ethical field it represents a 
complete abandonment of Christian morality, since 
they are simply out to win, recte si possunt, si non, 
quocumque modo’ (p. 259). Yet on the fundamental 
matter of birth-prevention the Catholic Church is so 
little out to win and so far from abandoning Christian 
morality that the Dean gloomily admits: ‘As Liberal 
Churchmen our duty is to try and break down the 
steady opposition of traditionalists, and especially of 
Catholics, to any impartial consideration of this vital 
question’ (p. 271). 

The high-water mark of the Conference of Modern 
Churchmen was probably reached by the well-known 


' Eugenist surgeon, C. J. Bond, C.M.G., in his paper 


on The Medical Aspect of Birth-Control. 

‘I wish to add a word about sterilisation as a method 
of preventing procreation in the case of persons who 
suffer from serious defects which, although not neces- 
sarily transmissible to offspring, yet render such indi- 
viduals incapable of rearing offspring under normal 
conditions. Blindness in the case of both parents ix 
poor circumstances (italics mine) constitutes such a 


defect. 


‘My advice has recently been sought by a Statutory 


| Committee charged with the supervision of the blind 


in their area. The committee rightly wishing to dis- 


» countenance the marriage of blind workers under their 
_ care, has passed a rule which provides that persons 
| sO marrying, without the consent of the committee, 


& | shall cease to receive benefit and employment by the 
tholic Fe 
n The® can produce a medical certificate that such a marriage 
exam- §- 


committee unless one or both parties to the marriage 
shall be childless. 
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‘Two young couples under the care (sic) of this com. 
mittee have expressed in writing their willingness t) 
undergo sterilisation and so comply with the commit 
tee’ s rule. 

‘ Through the help of a sympathetic (sic !) surgeon, 

and at their own express wish the male partner ha 
undergone vasectomy in the case of one couple, ané 
the female (a blind girl of unsound stock) the opera 
tion of salpingectomy in the other. 

“In my opinion sterilisation is the right method of 
conception-control in such cases. It provides a cer. 
tain and life-long security against procreation; an¢ 
such married couples do not lose their employment, 
they do not depend on support from the rates, and 
the State is safeguarded against the risk of the birth 
of children by parents who are not able to rear them 
under normal condition’ (pp. 376-377). 

The present writer feels his whole soul so nauseated 
by this proposition of a modern surgeon that he can 
hardly trust himself to a minimum of commentary. 
He only thanks God that he is not so blind as to 
overlook the inhuman callousness of this proposal. 
He. can only see two fellow beings already mutiliated 
in the most precious sense of sight. He sees them 
stretching out their hands to their fellow-men for an 
alms. He sees with horror that his fellow-men offer 
them bread and shelter only on condition of further 
mutilation ; so that though they could never have the F 
joy of seeing a human smile, they shall never even F 
hear the laughter or the prattle of their own children. 
And this in the Name above all Names! 


* * * * * 


Poor Dr. Bond! Poor Modern Churchmen! Ye § 


too are blind ; yet know not your own blindness. The fF 
fair garden of human and divine love you are treading fF 
down because in your blindness you have lost your F 
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Modernist Protestantism 


way. Are we, who are within the liberties of the 
truth, to look on your blindness as so hopeless that 
in defending ourselves against you, we must mutilate 
you still further? Or are we to see in the opening 
words of your President, Dean Inge, a glimmer of 
sight, when he says to you : ‘The present revolt against 
traditional ethics which it is our chief aim in this Con- 
ference to understand and criticise is not based on any 
philosophy consciously held, but rather on a collapse 
of all authority which has left the present generation 
without any universally accepted standards’ (p. 257). 

Have you eyes to see the Dean’s writing on the 
wall? Have you ears to hear this warning cry? Or 
are you deaf as well as blind when he warns you 
that there is an ethical movement of profound im- 
portance; and that it is based not on any philosophy, 
that is, on thought; but .on the collapse of all 


| authority ? 


Vincent McNasz, O.P. 





THE MAN WHO TRIED TO CONVERT THE 
POPE 


OST of us are aware that, at intervals during the 
M last three centuries, efforts have been made }by 
well-meaning persons to realise the pathetic drean 
of a re-united Church, something not quite Protestant 
and not quite Catholic, based upon those principle 
of compromise which are so dear to the English hear. 
But none of them, I suppose, has ever been made 
with so little appreciation of the facts, so quaint ; 
misunderstanding of values, as that described by it 
author in a book entitled ‘ Journal of a Tour in Italy 
in 1850,’ by George Townsend, D.D., Canon of Dur 
ham, published by Messrs. Rivington in 1851. I an 
suspected, I do not know why, of being infected with 
that April Fool’s Day spirit which delights to paln 
off literary frauds on the public. Let me explain 
then, that the volume really exists, and that my quota 
tions are all genuine. Nor let it be supposed that | 
am the victim, any more than I am the author, of at 
imposture. Canon Townsend has his niche in the 
Dictionary of National Biography; he is no fiction o: 
a Tractarian humorist, he is solid fact. A visit t 
Durham might even supply us with his portrait, bu 
I have felt the pilgrimage to be unnecessary. _[ think 
I see the old gentleman well enough as it is; white-& 
chokered, well-tailored, earnest, whiskered after the 
fashion of his time. He had got his canonry, I sup- 
pose, before 1840, and was not therefore affected by 
the findings of the Ecclesiastical Commission, which 
cut down its value to a beggarly thousand a year; hey 
liked, clearly, to do himself well, and was not infected 
with the enthusiasm of the Evangelicals. But the 
Oxford Movement had equally passed him by; hey 
was a low Churchman of the old school, a completef 
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The Man who tried to convert the Pope 


fundamentalist in his attitude towards the Bible—as 
who was not, in his day?—and an Englishman @ 
outrance. How did such a man condescend to take 
an interest in the corrupt politics of the Vatican, or the 
insanitary population of the Seven Hills? 

I think it was due to an odd streak of logic in his 
composition, which drove him on from strength to 
strength, regardless of prudent counsels and shaking 
of heads in high places. He realised, it seems, that 
the numerous prayers which an Anglican has to offer 
up in the course of his ministry for the welfare and 
guidance of the Universal Church cannot be said with 
any real meaning when your practical interest is cen- 
tred entirely in the national church of one people, 
sparsely represented even in its dominions overseas. 
He wanted to do something about it; to establish an 
effective contrast between the Christianity of his own 
country and Christianity on the other side of the 
channel ; and his sublime confidence in the rightness of 
his own position convinced him that there was only 
one course open—he must persuade the erring Chris- 
tians of the Continent to change their minds. How 
he took the first steps in this direction had best be 
described in his own words : 

‘Ten years have elapsed since I commenced a 
laborious work on the Pentateuch, entitled ‘‘Scriptural 
Communion with God.’’ The sixth and final part was 


) completed at the end of last year (1849) immediately 
before I left England for Italy. As the reunion of 


Christians, or the establishment of the truth, unity and 


sconcord for which we pray, by unpoperizing the 
| Church of Rome, was the frequent subject of my pri- 
vate prayers to God, the meditations on which those 


prayers were founded were embodied in various dedi- 
cations, prefixed to the last four parts of that work. 


| The third part was dedicated to Pope Gregory the 
) XVIth. It related to the mode in which the work of 
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the reunion of Christians might be commenced . . ,, 
that as laws must be rescinded by the powers whit 
enact them, and as the bulls of Popes have frequent 
been rescinded by their successors, the bull, therefor, 
which decreed that twelve doctrines be added to tk 
Nicene Creed, as Articles of faith, may be rescinde 
by the present Pope, or by any of his successors, wit. 
out propounding any condemnation of the articly 
themselves. If this was done, the propositions whit 
the Council of Trent commended to the approbatin 
of the Roman Catholic Church might be reconsider 
in another Council, summoned under the authority ¢ 
Christian temporal princes, of whom the Bishop ¢ 
Rome might be one; and in this mode the hope of; 
better state of Christianity might dawn upon tk 
world.’ 

The fourth part of the book was dedicated in tk 
same sense to the sovereigns of Europe, the fifth w 
Queen Victoria, and the sixth to the Universal Eps 
copate. ‘And the Dedication is concluded with th 
words of the despair with which I was conscious thi 
I might as well have spoken to the dead themselve; 
for the present time at least "—he was addressing th 
Archbishop of Canterbury—‘Can your Grace d 
nothing—nothing to remove the mutual hatred d 
Christians ? * 

It does not appear that either Gregory XVI, ¢ 
Queen Victoria, or Dr. Sumner, made any reply t 
these overtures. The Pope must have been on hi 


death-bed, I imagine, when his volume appeared 


RRL Os MG oe type 


Queen Victoria was much occupied at the time witlf 


the cares of the nursery, and the remaining seculafy 
princes of Europe were mostly hurled from theif) 


thrones by the revolutions of 1848. Archbishop Sump 


ner did not want to hear the word Rome mentioned a 


all; it was but a year or two since Newman had mad 
his submission, and a storm was already brewing ove 
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the Gorham controversy which was to determine the 
ecclesiastical career of Archdeacon Manning. In fact, 
there could hardly have been a less opportune moment 
for Canon Townsend’s activities; but the more dis- 
tracted the state of Europe, the more confident he felt 
that the summoning of a new Council, to supersede 
and undo the Council of Trent, was the only remedy 
for every disorder. 

At this point fate intervened. The labour of 
educing six volumes’ of spiritual consolation from the 
sometimes arid material of Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy could not but tell upon the constitution of the 
writer, though he were a man so tough of fibre as 


'Canon Townsend. A change of scene and climate 


was the doctor’s ultimatum—we are in the period when 
it was fashionable to recommend the Grand Tour. At 
frst, the patient demurred; then a salutary thought 


‘struck him. Why not consent to travel, and make this 


the excuse for a personal interview with the head of 
the corrupt Roman Church? ‘I would proceed to the 
Vatican,’ he says—Canon Townsend is always sonor- 
ous in his phraseology—‘ and seek an audience of the 
Pope, whom I had so often addressed from a distance, 


jas an almost imaginary personage; I‘ would appeal to 
® him .... to begin, and to commend by his great 
authority, the reconsideration of the past. In propor- 


b 


e. 
& 
4 
¥ 
= 


tion to my magnificent independence, should be my 


extreme and deferential courtesy. In proportion to 


hi’ My zeal to serve the cause of peace, on the basis of 
> Truth, should be my caution never to offend. The 


1 fanaticism, and folly .. . . I well knew, that disin- 


fF terestedness is always folly, in the opinion of the sel- 


; 


very attempt to gain admission to the Vatican would 


subject me, I well knew, to the charge of enthusiasm, 


Jfish, the formal, and the dull.’ A man who could 
jthus imitate the style of Gibbon was not likely to be 
@f Put off, it is clear, by any ordinary dissuasions. 
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the reunion of Christians might be commenced . . ,. 
that as laws must be rescinded by the powers whic 
enact them, and as the bulls of Popes have frequently 
been rescinded by their successors, the bull, therefore, 
which decreed that twelve doctrines be added to the 
Nicene Creed, as Articles of faith, may be rescinded 
by the present Pope, or by any of his successors, with. 
out propounding any condemnation of the article 
themselves. If this was done, the propositions which 
the Council of Trent commended to the approbation 
of the Roman Catholic Church might be reconsidered 
in another Council, summoned under the authority of 
Christian temporal princes, of whom the Bishop of 
Rome might be one; and in this mode the hope ofa 
better state of Christianity might dawn upon the 
world,’ 

The fourth part of the book was dedicated in the 
same sense to the sovereigns of Europe, the fifth to 
Queen Victoria, and the sixth to the Universal Epis- 
copate. ‘And the Dedication is concluded with the 
words of the despair with which I was conscious that 
I might as well have spoken to the dead themselves, 
for the present time at least "—he was addressing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—‘Can your Grace d 
nothing—nothing to remove the mutual hatred of 
Christians ? * 

It does not appear that either Gregory XVI, a 
Queen Victoria, or Dr. Sumner, made any reply to 
these overtures. The Pope must have been on hi 
death-bed, I imagine, when his volume appeared. 
Queen Victoria was much occupied at the time with 
the cares of the nursery, and the remaining secula 
princes of Europe were mostly hurled from thei 
thrones by the revolutions of 1848. Archbishop Sum: 
ner did not want to hear the word Rome mentioned at 
all; it was but a year or two since Newman had made 
his submission, and a storm was already brewing over 
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the Gorham controversy which was to determine the 
ecclesiastical career of Archdeacon Manning. In fact, 
there could hardly have been a less opportune moment 
for Canon Townsend’s activities; but the more dis- 
tracted the state of Europe, the more confident he felt 
that the summoning of a new Council, to supersede 
and undo the Council of Trent, was the only remedy 
for every disorder. 

At this point fate intervened. The labour of 
educing six volumes'of spiritual consolation from the 
sometimes arid material of Leviticus and Deuter- 
onomy could not but tell upon the constitution of the 
writer, though he were a man so tough of fibre as 
Canon Townsend. A change of scene and climate 
was the doctor’s ultimatum—we are in the period when 
it was fashionable to recommend the Grand Tour. At 
frst, the patient demurred; then a salutary thought 
struck him. Why not consent to travel, and make this 
the excuse for a personal interview with the head of 
‘he corrupt Roman Church? ‘I would proceed to the 
Vatican,’ he says—Canon Townsend is always sonor- 
ous in his phraseology—‘ and seek an audience of the 
Pope, whom I had so often addressed from a distance, 
as an almost imaginary personage; I would appeal to 
him... . to begin, and to commend by his great 
authority, the reconsideration of the past. In propor- 
tion to my magnificent independence, should be my 
extreme and deferential courtesy. In proportion to 
my zeal to serve the cause of peace, on the basis of 
Truth, should be my caution never to offend. The 
very attempt to gain admission to the Vatican would 
subject me, I well knew, to the charge of enthusiasm, 
fanaticism, and folly .... I well knew, that disin- 
terestedness is always folly, in the opinion of the sel- 
fish, the formal, and the dull.’ A man who could 
thus imitate the style of Gibbon was not likely to be 
put off, it is clear, by any ordinary dissuasions. 
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But one curious difficulty he did experience. A 
stickler for the methods of primitive Christianity, as 
exemplified in St. Paul’s epistles, he felt it would not 
be etiquette to demand an audience at the Vatican 
without a recommendation from some bishop nearer 
home. And this, he complains, was prohibited by the 
laws of his country. I find it difficult to believe that 
if Dr. Sumner had furnished the Canon with letters 
of introduction, either of them would have been pro. 
secuted under the act of King Henry VIII in restraint 
of appeals. I fancy the true difficulty lay rather in 
the Archbishop’s attitude towards the journey; I can. 
not resist quoting Dr. Townsend’s account of it, be. 
cause it is so beautiful a model of the attitude adopted 
by all Archbishops of Canterbury on all similar occa- 
sions. ‘ My venerable friend the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, though he declined to comply with my re. 
quest that I might use his name, in the most general 
manner, as one desirous of the peace of the Church, 
when I should see the Bishop of Rome; and though 
he discouraged rather than encouraged my persever- 
ing, expressed to me, in his answer to my request, 
every kind and friendly wish.’ That was all very 
well, but it was hardly a Pauline recommendation. 
Thereupon, Canon Townsend devised a scheme which 
does remarkable credit to his ingenuity. He woulé 
go over to Paris,. call on the British Ambassador, get 
an introduction from him to the Cardinal Archbishop, 
and so extract from the Cardinal Archbishop the fortt- 
fying documents he needed. He realised, like others 
‘who have undertaken similar errands before and since 
his time, that an Englishman who goes round leaving 
cards, instead of sitting about in the lounge of his 
hotel, always goes down well on the Continent. Canor 
Townsend had little honour in his own country ; Mon- 
sieur le Chanoine would carry all before him in the 
polite society, of France. 
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The Man who tried to convert the Pope 


There was a further difficulty which does not seem 
to have daunted him as it might have daunted the 
modern peace-maker. He had received, no doubt, 
an excellent public school education ; but in those days 
there was no school certificate; he could not speak a 
word of Italian, or a word of French. But he had a 
resource here of which neither the Archbishop of Paris 
nor the Pope of Rome could boast. Mrs. Townsend 
must have been a remarkable woman; I am sorry that 
her husband’s reticence makes it so difficult to form a 
distinct picture of her. But though there was no 
Somerville in those days, and no Girton, it is clear 
that she talked both French and Italian without diff- 
culty. Had not Canon Townsend a right to carry 
about with him a sister, a wife, like the apostles? Cer- 
tainly he had, and I think it is quite possible that he 
would have found it difficult to organise the expedition 
without her. ‘As she had got to go, she would come 
in very handy as an interpreter. 

For the rest, her husband rightly argued that, if 
he talked his best school Latin to foreign ecclesiastics 
they must at least show a polite affectation of under- 
standing him. It is clear that he used this method a 
good deal. Between Valence and Avignon, for ex- 
ample, he travelled with a priest who, to his evident 
surprise, was ‘neither vulgar nor slovenly in his ap- 
pearance, nor sheepish in his looks or demeanour,’ 
and he opened up at once with the phrase ‘Intelligisne 
Latinam, Domine?’ The only trouble was the dif- 
ference of pronunciation. Canon Townsend gives it 
as his opinion that ‘the Continental prounciation of 
ihe Greek is better, and of the Latin worse, than our 
own.” But, whether it was better or worse, it was in- 
evitable that a man who read Latin ‘ as spelt’ should 
tax the patience of his Continental interlocutors. How- 
ever, he seems to have got on well enough. He did 


‘not, I think, make the mistake of adopting unneces- 
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sarily Ciceronian turns of phrase; his Latin was ofa 
more pedestrian order. Thus, when his cabman pw. 
sued him into the cathedral at Naples, complaining 
that he had not received his full fare, the Canon or. 
dered payment to be made, and explained to the priest 
who was awaiting him ‘ Ecclesia non locus est con. 
troversiae, a sentiment which was excellently r. 
ceived. 

It was, then, in the guise of an ordinary Englis 
tourist, anxious to learn what these dam foreigners 
look like when they are at home, that Canon Town. 
end set out on his memorable journey. To the las, 
his friend Dr. Gilly, the historian and advocate 
the Vaudois, tried to dissuade him. He record, 
under January 22nd, the day of his sailing, the in 
effectiveness of these protests. ‘If God could male 
Saul the persecutor Paul the Apostle, God can make 
the Bishop of Rome himself the opponent of the oll 
Popery. Modern experience shall not destroy my faith 
that, in spite of all present appearances, men shall le 
one fold under the one great Shepherd. I will neve 
sacrifice Truth, but I will persevere to speak peace, 
as the will of Christ, and of God. Wednesday, th 
23rd. Arrived at Meurice’s Hotel in Paris, where ve 
had previously ordered apartments.’ It must be cor 
fessed that our hero did not emulate the unkempt ap 
pearance or the fanatical deportment of earlier agit: 
tors, like Peter the Hermit. He travelled in style, 


with at least two servants—I am not certain of th ® 


exact number—to wait upon himself and Mrs. Towns 
end. And from the first he used, and found himself 
justified in using, the methods of a feudal class. Lor! 


Brougham was staying at Meurice’s, and Cann§ 


Townsend was well dug in with Lord Brougham. Fe 
Lord Brougham, it appears, had made some utter 
ances in the celebrated case of King wv. Williams 
which were unacceptable to the clergy ; when he cam 
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The Man who tried to convert the Pope 


to Durham, therefore, on circuit, the other Canons did 
not ask him to dine; but, with a Providential broad- 
mindedness, Canon Townsend did. ‘At eleven 
o'clock, the earliest hour permissible by the customs 
of society, I called upon Lord Brougham. The con- 
versation was animated and interesting.’ What Lord 
Brougham thought we do not know, but he promised 
to provide letters. And at eleven the next morning 
Canon Townsend was round again. ‘At eleven I was 
with him, and, while he breakfasted, renewed the con- 
versation of the preceeding day. After a lively and 
interesting conversation on Wycliffe, and the ecclesi- 
astical history of the Middle Ages . . . . his Lordship 
gave me some letters of introduction to his friends at 
Rome.’ ‘ I am not acquainted,’ he added, ‘ with Pio 
Nono nor with the Archbishop of Paris, but here is a 
letter to the Marquis of Normanby ’ (then Ambassador 
in Paris) ‘and most sincerely do I wish you success in 
your (and he added some words of eulogy) mission.’ 
Next day, the Canon is at Lord Normanby’s. He 
‘observed that he read Lord Brougham’s writing with 
some difficulty, as it was very peculiar, but that he 
saw something in the letter that referred to my going 
to Rome.’ Poor Lord Normanby! He should have 
been more careful. As it was, he got a long allocu- 


} tion, in which the Canon explained his intentions in 


full detail. Under this treatment, like everybody else 
who met Canon Townsend, he succumbed; he would 
write a letter of introduction to the Archbishop of 


| Paris. But he warned our hero to be careful. ‘ He 


informed me that at the present juncture there pre- 


| vailed at Rome a great deal of jealousy on the subject 


of conversion ; that any attempt in that direction would 
be looked upon with much suspicion.’ Canon Towns- 
end remained unperturbed. ‘I told his Lordship that 
my object, in one sense, was not conversion; that, in 


| the commonly understood sense, I did not intend to 
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put myself forward as the opponent of Popery .. .’ 
and so on, and so on, till Lord Normanby hastily 
agreed to see the Archbishop of Paris himself, and le 
Canon Townsend know the result. 

The next day was Sunday. Lord Brougham called, 
with eye bandaged as the result of an accident, 
say good-bye; it was due to this accident, he e. 
plained, that he was forced to travel on the Lord’ 
Day. ‘ We wished him a pleasant journey, and a use. 
ful life.’ Let it not be supposed from this that Canon 
Townsend was lax about Sunday observance. Her 
are his impressions of the Continental Sunday: ‘If 
we had not been grieved and shocked, we shoul/ 
have been amused by the vivacity of the people in 
the streets, whom we passed on our way. They seem 
to imagine that religion being a very dull, uninterest 
ing matter, they must chase away its dulness by ex 
ternal and most intense gaiety. They seem to be ut 
terly ignorant of the delightful fact that a Christian’s 
duty is a Christian’s privilege, and that to keep the 
Lord’s Day holily is only to keep the Lord’s Day 
happily, to increase inward felicity, and to anticipate 
the pleasures of the immortality that is before us.’ ‘ Ii 
we had not been grieved and shocked, we should have 
been amused’; what more appropriate description 0! 
the Englishman in Paris? But I must not linger too 
much over Canon Townsend’s impressions of Travel 
It is enough to say that he faithfully admires every 
building, picture and view which his guide-book re 
commends to his admiration, but seldom without some 
melancholy reflections upon the local representatives 
of the human species, their ignorance of the Bible, 


and their superstitious veneration for the Virgin Mary. F 
The interview with Mgr. Sibour, then Archbishop & 


of Paris, took place on the following Saturday. The 
interpreter was a gentleman not named, but described 


as ‘the former Roman Catholic correspondent of the 
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Times.’ Canon Townsend appears to have been par- 
ticularly careful on this occasion to observe his own 
principles of ‘ caution never to offend.’ He wanted 
letters to the Pope, he said, that he might converse 
with him on the expediency of summoning, in con- 
junction with other Sovereigns, another General 
Council. No word is spoken of the interdicted Bible 
or of the twelve articles added to the creed by the 
corrupt Council of Trent. The Archbishop, however, 
seems to have scented an equivocation about the term 
‘Council,’ and asked on what principle Monsieur 
wished to see it assemble? The Canon talked vaguely 
about common Christianity and a common danger 
from the infidels; he referred to the negotiations in 
Queen Anne’s time between Dupin and Archbishop 
Wake. Mgr. Sibour’s next question was an unexpec- 
ted one. ‘And,’ said he, ‘is Monsieur a Puseyite?’ 
Canon Townsend has vividly depicted for us his an- 
noyance. ‘I was sorry,’ he says, ‘to be thought to 
have touched that pitch, and to be defiled with the 
touch; I was sorry to be regarded as one of those im- 
beciles, who imagine that either Christian peace or 
Christian holiness can be restored to the universal 
Church by bringing the Church of England into con- 
formity with the Church of Rome,’ etc., etc. But he 
does not seem to have expressed his horror in very 
outspoken terms. All he said was ‘ I am an Episco- 


| palian Christian, and I can assume nor bear no other 


appellation.’ It is doubtful whether the Archbishop 


| was much enlightened; however, he promised the let- 


ters of recommendation to the Holy Father, and, sure 


; enough, on the following Tuesday they arrived. In 
| a fortnight Canon Townsend was off to Rome, with 
_ the key to the Vatican in his pocket. 


By diligence all the way to Lyons, by steamer from 
Lyons to Avignon. At Valence he finds a golden 
inscription to Pio Nono; ‘ this marble monument,’ he 
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says to himself, ‘ with its inscription, shall be to me a 
omen of the reception I shall experience, and of the 
probability of the useful or useless results of my mi. 
sion. I read the inscription. It was the memorial of 
the gratitude of the canons of the cathedral of Valence 
to Pio Nono; for what, I exclaimed, for what reason 
is the gratitude? I could with difficulty believe the 
evidence of my senses, when I read that the gratitude 
of the Canons of Valence to Pio Nono was here con. 
memorated, because he had permitted the bowels of 
his predecessor, who had died at Valence, to rest here, 
while the body was conveyed for its burial to Rome! 
.. . . What would be thought or said in England, if 
the Canons of Winchester had raised a memorial to 
Bishop Sumner, because he permitted them to retain 
the bowels of Bishop Tomline, while his body was 
buried at St. Paul’s? If this act would be deemed 
absurd in England, why not in Italy?’ Quite so, quite 
so; only somehow Bishop Tomline does make it 
funnier. 

Undeterred by the sinister omens which the entrails 
provided for him, Canon Townsend pressed on for 
Rome. He went from Marseilles to Genoa by sea; 
for the rest, he was dependent on the diligence, and it 
was not till the twentieth, after four weeks of travel, 
that he set foot in the city. The time of his arrival 
was hardly propitious. For more than a year Pius IX 
had been absent from the city, owing to a popular 
insurrection, and it was not many months since French 
troops had entered the capital to retore order there. 
The Pope was still at Naples, and the date of his 
return uncertain. The English Consul recommended 
that Canon Townsend should proceed to Naples at 
once, without communicating his plan or his desire to 
anyone at Rome. This was too much to expect; not 


did our hero’s good fortune desert him. He made — 


friends with Father Mesaheb, a Maronite Jesuit from 
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Mount Lebanon—so at least he is described—was 
taken round by him, argued freely with him on theo- 
logical points, and secured an introduction from him 
io the antiquarian, Cardinal Mai. The interview pro- 
ceeded on the now familiar lines. Latin was spoken, 
with interpreters present in case Italian were needed. 
‘He bowed, and permitted me to proceed, as I had 
done with the Archbishop of Paris, I fear at some 
length, to submit to him the object of my visit to 
Rome,’ etc. The Cardinal seems to have insisted 
chiefly on the practical difficulties of summoning an 
international council to discuss the danger of infidelity 
and Socialism in the then state of affairs, But he took 
all the Canon’s views in good part, and, when, before 
leaving, his visitor pointed to some English books with 
the observation, ‘it could not be expected that the 


' nation which had produced such works could ever 


again be submissive to Rome,’ contented himself with 
replying Paulatim. ‘He was evidently... . im- 
pressed with the conviction, which seemed indeed to 
be general among his brethren, that England was re- 
turning to the adoption of the Papal additions to the 
faith of Christ. I sighed at the mistake, and again 


| expressed my conviction and my hope that this could 


never be; and he said again with emphasis, Paulatim.’ 
There is something pathetically typical, in that 


' troubled Rome of 1850, about the Canon’s haste for 


action and the Cardinal’s readiness to wait upon the 
future. They parted good friends, with a warm invi- 


| tation to Cardinal Mai to come and stay at Durham 


any time when he was evicted from his country. They 
exchanged letters, on which Canon Townsend com- 


_ ments, “ The only stumbling-block between us is this 
_ steady, invincible determination never to be reformed.’ 
' He found, as others have found before and since, how 


difficult it is to arrive at a complete agreement with a 


| man who will not adopt your own point of view. 
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It is actually on record that our Canon visited St, 
Peter’s on a Sunday morning. ‘ Can I keep the Sab. 
bath, or Lord’s Day, holy, by going there? Yes. | 
wish to see how the common Lord of the Sabbath is 
honoured by those who assume to be more peculiarly 
His servants.’ The sermon was ‘ upon the whole, un- 
objectionable,’ but the line must be drawn somewhere, 
‘I could not kneel at the elevation of the Host.’ | 
must not be supposed that his sturdy Protestantism 
was ever stampeded by its alien surroundings. He 
was visited by one of the English converts—I wonder 
which? He was not impressed : ‘ Discussion in con. 
versation, when there is but little or no previous read- 
ing, becomes tedious.’ He is invited to attend the 
consecration of Cullen as Primate of Ireland; ‘I re. 
fused to sanction the insult to my Church and coun- 
try.” More profitably, he consents to perform a wed- 
ding service in the Lutheran chapel. ‘One of the 
princesses of Prussia had given a very beautiful cover- 
ing for the Altar, and had adorned it, in the most 
elaborate gold embroidery, with a grouping of the 
Cross, an anchor, and flowers. I congratulated the 
company present . ... and reminded them that the 
flowers of life most abounded in beauty and fragrance 
when they were blended with a good hope of the future 
and entwined round the Cross .. . . Much enthusiasm 
was kindled by a few observations of this nature, and 
the Lord’s Day was not desecrated, though all was 
cheerfulness, and joyousness, and smiles.’ But he 
remained true to his purpose of working for re-union, 
and, when taken to task by some gentlemen of the 


not be said of all.’ 
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crowd, which knelt to receive his blessing, and of 
Canon Townsend, who bowed. On the 13th, an 
audience was solicited; on the 25th, word was re- 
ceived that the Holy Father would receive Signor 
Townsend the following day in private audience, 
‘unitamente alla Consorte.’ {n just over three months 
the indomitable peace-maker had triumphed over 
every obstacle, and stood on the threshold of his great 
enterprise. There were minor regrets; the Italian 
gentleman, who was to have interpreted was unable to 
be present, but Mrs. Townsend readily volunteered 
to supply his place; and again ‘ I was sorry that I had 
not with me my academic dress. My wearing the robes 


}of an English clergyman would have been but the 


more proper observance of the courtesy which was due 
to the Pope as a temporal Prince, and as the Bishop of 
the greatest of the Western Churches. I assumed the 
usual evening dress required by society in England.’ 
At half-past five they were ushered into the presence. 
Why Pio Nono should have been dressed in ‘the long 
white fine cloth Dominican robe’ or wearing the 
‘Dominican cap on his head,’ I am unable to discover, 
He received them alone with the utmost graciousness, 
asked Mrs. Townsend whether she had been to Italy 
before, whether she admired the country, what objects 
in Rome had interested her most, in what language 


| her husband desired to converse? Then the Canon 
| was let loose; not, he hastens to assure us, in a speech, 
» but in answer to the Pope’s questions. He asked for 
' a General Council of Christians, at which the Pope 
| Was to have precedence, though not jurisdiction. The 
' usual practical difficulties were urged in reply. There 
_ Was no discussion of details. ‘ It has been said, I know 
' not why, that I alluded to the celibacy of the clergy, 
' and the giving of the cup to the laity. I said nothing 


ie 
- 
‘ 
; 


» of the kind.’ We learn from another passage that Mrs. 
| Townsend understood Latin; apart from that, it is 
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quite clear that the Canon did not mean to suggest any 
programme of reform for the Roman Church until the 
Council should be already in session. He presenteda 
document for the Pope to read, enshrining his appeal, 
‘1 ama Protestant,’ he explained, ‘and I have always 
been an enemy to your Church, but there will not be 
found in this document any expression which will be 
personally offensive.’ Mrs. Townsend hastened to 
reassure the Holy Father about this: ‘ No, no, mio 
marito e troppo buono’ and soon. Many Christians 
in England, the Canon explained, would rejoice in 
the hope of the reunion of the Churches. I cannot find 
that he had much authority for this remark, for tt 
appears that all his friends had discouraged the ex- 
pedition. But it did service on this occasion as on 
others. ‘ Yes,’ said Pio Nono, ‘ there are in England 
many persons of good will.’ ‘ There are many good 
men there who would rejoice in peace,’ replies the 
Canon, and explains in a footnote that the Pope was 
quoting from a false text of the New Testament when 
he talked about ‘men of good-will.’ All modern 
scholarship, I fear, is against Canon Townsend and 
with the Pope on this point. Asked whether he knew 
Dr. Wiseman, our hero cautiously explained that he 
lived in retirement, and was not personally known to 
him. Then, after a forty minutes’ interview, the in- 
trepid couple took their leave, bowing themselves out & 
as if from the presence of the Queen. Some Cubans & 
who were admitted after them ‘both knelt down, as © 
to God....Wehad not done so. We had rendered F 
every respect to the Pope as to an earthly sovereign; 
we could not venerate him as our God.’ r 

The text of the memorandum left with the Pope is F 
then given. It defines the object of the Council, ‘ re- F 
storing to the Catholic Church the ancient discipline F 
and the primitive union,’ but says nothing about the F 
Council of Trent, or the twelve popish additions to J” 
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) laboratory, saw the liquefaction perfectly, and bears 
' witness to it. When they returned to Rome they 
_ found that the Pope was not expecting a fresh discus- 
sion with them, and did not like, on their side, to 
' press for a second interview, since there was naturally 
| agreat press of business at the Vatican. Accordingly, 
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Jered 
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re- | 
i homeward journey. Did Canon Townsend feel that 
_ he had failed? I think not, at the time. It is clear that 
i there was one Catholic doctrine of which he had no 
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the Nicene Creed. In fact, it is a document which 
Dr. Pusey might have written, and I suspect that Pio 
Nono took the Canon for a Tractarian. We learn, on 
the authority of an English gentleman who had an 
interview soon afterwards, that he thought the Canone 
di Durham an excellent and good man, but found his 
Latin difficult to follow; ‘he did not think the pro- 
posal of summoning a Council would lead to the de- 
sired effect.” And here a misunderstanding seems to 
have arisen. The Canon had a visit next day from 
Monsignor de Merode and Dr. Grant, of the English 
College, who told him that ‘his Holiness had read 
my memorial, and desired to converse with me further 
on the subject of its contents.’ It would appear, from 
what followed, that a mere polite expression of in- 
terest was somehow misconstrued into a summons for 
a fresh audience. It was with that hope that Canon 
Townsend left for Naples, promising to wait on the 
Holy Father on his way home. 

I have no time to describe that splendid visit to 
Naples; how they were shewn round the Cathedral 
sacristy, and Mirs. Townsend was not allowed to touch 


' the chalices, though her husband was, on her assur- 
, ance that he was a Canon too; how they attended the 
» liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood—the Canon, 
_ under the impression that Mr. Neumann, a chemist of 


Berlin, had reproduced the alleged miracle in his own 


on the 27th of May, they set out from Rome on their 
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appreciation—he did not realise that the decisions of 
a Council are irreformable. He thought of a Council 
—he uses the parallel himself—as if its decisions 
could always be changed later on, like the decisions 
of an English Parliament. And he believed, or at 
least tried to persuade himself, that a new General 
Council would find no more difficulty about repudia- 
ting Transubstantiation, than a Labour Government 
might have about dropping the artificial silk duties. 
But there are other passages, scattered throughout 
the book, which talk the language of despair. I do 
not like the methods of those critics who profess to 
find traces of different documentary strata in Canon 
Townsend’s beloved Pentateuch. But I confess that 
I am inclined to apply the method to his own Journal, 
and suggest that these defeatist passages were put in 
later, when the book was preparing for the press, in 
the light of subsequent events. Both at Rome and at 
Naples he observes the volcanic character of the soil, 
and speculates whether Dr. Cumming is not right in 
supposing that the whole of the south of Italy, from 
Rome to Naples, is shortly to be destroyed by fire. 
‘Oh for that warning voice, which he who saw the 
Apocalypse heard cry in heaven, that I might be heard 
in my appeal to the Bishop of Rome when I say, Re- 
pent, Repent, rescind your additions to the religion of 
Jesus Christ!’ But Dr. Townsend had seen the 
Pope, and did not say anything of the kind. Again, 
as he looks back on Rome on leaving it, he breaks 
out into a tremendous denunciation of Rome, and of 
the traitorous spirits in England who encourage its 
pretensions. ‘Go on, Church of Rome. The divisions 
of England strengthen thee! The traitors of England 
love thee, and give thee power. Fill up the measure 
of thy ancient iniquity. Send out the unrequired 
bishops to insult us, the unrequired priests to mock 
us. Go on! The government is indifferent, the 
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people are torpid, the Church is silent.’, And much 
more to the same effect. Now, why should a clergy- 
man who has gone out to Rome to promote unity in 
Christendom, who has been received with the utmost 
kindness by an archbishop, two cardinals and the Pope 
himself, all of whom are content to point out that the 
time is not ripe just yet for the summoning of a general 
council—why should such a man feel, as he leaves the 
city, so deep rooted a grievance against its inhabi- 
tants ? ', i we 
The answer is that he did not feel it at the time; he 
put that part in afterwards. He went back to England 
with the consciousness that his memorandum lay on 
the table in the Vatican, wondering what reply it would 
provoke. On September 2gth, little more than two 
months after his return, a bull was issued restoring the 
English hierarchy, and on October 7th Wiseman is- 
sued his pastoral from the Flaminian Gate. Poor 
Canon Townsend! Here was his journal, I take it, 
already advertised and undergoing its final process of 
polishing, with all the nice things he said about Popes 
and Cardinals, and all the nice things Popes and Car- 
dinals said about him; and then suddenly, this official 
insult to Lambeth, this gratuitous affront to the feel- 
ings of Protestant England. He did the best he 
could; he put his journal into shape, let in a few pas- 
sages to emphasise the hard-heartedness and all-but 
irreformability of Rome; then he sent it to the press, 
tacking on at the beginning a preface in which he lets 
himself go. 

It is a strange preface to such a work. He explains 
that the journal was written, with the exception of a 
few sentences, ‘ long before the promulgation of the 
late unscriptural, absurd and insolent bull of the 
Pope, whom I visited at the Vatican.’ He expresses 
the hope that the Papists of the Continent will be 
brought to their senses by a fresh reformation. But 
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how is this tobe secured? By resisting Papal aggre. 
sion in England. The resistance, he assures us, mus 
be of three kinds, Political, Christian and Ecclesia. 
tical. First by way of political resistance, we mus 
repeal the Acts of Catholic Emancipation. Next, 
way of Christian resistance, we must maintain our pro. 
test; our motto must be, No peace with Rome. I h 
not understand what he means by ecclesiastical op 
position, and I am very doubtful if he did himself; 
the fact is, Canon Townsend was rattled. ‘If I could 
have imagined the possibility of the folly and crim 
which the Pope has committed, I would never hav 
entered Rome.’ 

It would be possible to point, or at least to suggest, 
all sorts of morals as a tail-piece to Canon Townsend's 
story. I prefer to leave it without comment, as the 
story of an honest Englishman who really did set out 
to do great things on his holiday, really did think 
that he could turn the Grand Tour into a grand slam, 
and failed so unexpectedly. He lived to 1857; he 
was not permitted, therefore, to see the summoning 
of the Council which he recommended, or to mourn 
the definition of Infallibility which was its principal 
result. He did not live to see a Bishop of Durham 
who supports Disestablishment, a Dean who is a tee- 
totaller, or an Archdeacon who rejects the Mosaic 
authorship of his beloved Pentateuch. And some- 
where, I suppose, in the debris of the Vatican archives 
lies his memorandum to the Pope, all written fair in 
Italian, a document of our mortality, and a warning, 
if only it were remembered, to a new generation of 
peace-makers which has forgotten it. 


R. A. Knox. 





THE NEW MORALITY OF LAMBETH 


AVING learnt by experience how frequently the 

evil that a man does falls back upon his own 
head, our wise forefathers gave us the proverb which 
says that curses always come home to roost. This is 
brought back to our mind by the significance of the 
declarations of the recent Lambeth Conference along 
with the explanations or excuses since offered by the 
Anglican prelates responsible. It is another case of 
the proverb. It has taken three hundred years to 
overthrow the calumnious accusations of the reformers 
concerning the morality of the ancient monasteries, 
and it is to Protestant historians like Gairdner that we 
are indebted for much of the labour involved in the 
destruction of that false accusation. Does it not seem 
that the curse has come home to roost when we find 
the chief authorities of the Anglican body publicly and 
officially teaching that unnatural vice in sexual rela- 
ionship is right and good provided that it be done 
‘in the light of Christian principles’? 

We should be tempted to laugh were the blasphemy 
not so horrible. All who had followed the trimming 
and compromising of the Anglican leaders were quite 

prepared to see them bow to expediency in this case 
_ also by declaring that birth-prevention was allowable. 
| But it is the hypocrisy of that phrase ‘ in the light of 
Christian principles’ which sticks in our throat: we 
Were not prepared for that, for we did not think they 
had fallen so far from Christ. Some of them had 
already thrown Him over as God; now they try to do 
» that which He said no one could do when He chal- 
' lenged the Jews with: ‘ Which of you shall convince 
Me of sin?’ If His principles are such as the Angli- 
' can prelates understand them, then He is not only not 
God, but not even a good man. It is long since such 
}an insult was offered to the name of Jesus Christ. 
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What will be its effect? Of one thing we may bk 
certain, that having gone so far, they cannot stop. 4 
step downwards in the scale of moral standards is t 
put one’s feet on a slippery incline, to dislodge a stom 
which begets an avalanche. Experience teaches u 
that a wrongly gratified appetite ever grows in desire, 
Their spokesmen, Dean Inge and Bishop Barne, 
seem to be marking out the course for them to follov, 
To us it always seems that the conception of Chris 
tianity a by these two is precisely that at. 
mixture of pagan and Christian teachings which the; 
profess to find in the Catholic Church. Paganism s 
the religion of materialism mingled with superst:- 
tion. You would have to look long to find a super 
stitious reverence equal to that which Dr. Barnes pay; 
to what he calls Science. In a recent address to th: 
University of Birmingham, he told his audience tha 
for the solution of our religious difficulties he wa 
looking ‘ to our schools and universities, in harmony 
with all those different Christian communions whici 
are free to embrace new truth.’ By this he exclude 
the Catholic Church, which, moreover, demands to bk 
excluded. There are no new truths; there are nev 
conclusions drawn from old truths, and not all th 
new conclusions are true. The Lambeth Conference: 
has given us one of these ‘ new truths,’ and has trie 
to father it on to Jesus Christ. We acknowledge it 
newness, but deny its truth, for up to the present ever 
official pronouncement of every form of traditiond 


Christianity has condemned as vile all forms of con FF 


traception and birth-prevention. No new circumstanct 
in the state of society can change something morall: 


evil into a thing morally good or permissible, for cir F 
cumstances do not constitute the morality of an action F 
The Lambeth prelates do not seem to be sufficientl F 
trained in ethics to appreciate this distinction, but wi 


shall have something to say on this point later. 
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The New Morality of Lambeth 


There has been one effect, however, of the Lambeth 
Declaration for which we feel positively grateful to 
their lordships. It has drawn from the chief Catholic 
authority in England, His Eminence Cardinal 
Bourne, a statement on the question so precise and 
definite that it comes like a breath of fresh air after 
the confused rigmarole of sentiment and false argu- 
ment contained in the Lambeth pronouncement. Let 
us repeat it here : 


‘TI now reaffirm the teaching of the Catholic 
Church on this subject, binding on the conscience 
of every man and every woman. Any direct in- 
terference with the natural consequence of the 
marital relation, namely conception, whether with- 
in the married state or outside it, is an unnatural 
vice, sinning against the nature which the Creator 
has bestowed on us, and, therefore, grievously 
displeasing in His sight.’ 

There you have teaching, definite, dogmatic, 
authoritative and helpful. Put that alongside the 
Lambeth Declaration and the two will afford a con- 
trast which scarcely needs comment. 

But we may add that it is not only the definite 
teaching of the Church, that is of Christianity; it is 


» the instinctive teaching of the conscience of every 
> normal man or woman who has not corrupted mind and 
) will by habitual sin in this matter. To the writer it 
' has long seemed that we have heard far too much in 


this connection of the excuse of sinning in good faith. 
It must not be forgotten that human nature is essen- 
tially good, though corrupted, with instincts which 


» are normally correct and sure guides to morality, and 
» not easily perverted. How many would accept the 


excuse of a thief that he was ignorant of the existence 
of the law of private property? Yet that instinct which 
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use of all their faculties, especially the sexual facul. 
ties, is more deeply rooted in us than the naturd 
reason which, joined to experience, teaches us the 
necessity of private property for the peaceable conduc 
of human affairs. And when nature teaches us a thin 
by instinct, nature protests when we abuse her teach. 
ing, protesting especially vigorously at the grav: 
abuse of the faculties with which we are endowed 
One form of her protest is the derangement or diseas: 
of mind and body which follows the perversion o 
natural faculties, Another is that reproving inne 
voice which we call conscience. We are aware, 0! 
course, that habitual sin will in the end stifle the voice 
of conscience; but in most cases a moment’s reflection 
will reawaken it. Most priests will, we think, be abl 
to confirm this truth from their own experience in deal. 
ing with souls. Few become so utterly corrupted in 
mind in consequence of bad will as to be persuaded 
that evil is good. In view of this it is all the mor 
difficult to find any excuse for the Lambeth prelate: 
who came forward as masters in Israel. 

When we turn to the speculative principles on whict 
they try to base their teaching in this declaration, we 
are bound to confess that their arguments display : 
confusion of thought which can rarely have been sur 
passed. Here again another curse seems to have gon 
home to roost. For many a generation it has beer 
the custom to insult the Church with the accusation o! 
Jesuitry, by which it is meant that, when it suits us, 
we use the vicious principle that the end justifies the 
means ; in other words, that any means are justifiable 
to attain our end provided the motive is a good one. 
By the irony of fate we have lived long enough tof 
find this very principle in so many words on the lips 
of one of the Lambeth prelates, used to excuse orf” 
justify the pronouncement on the lawfulness of con-f 
traception, The Bishop of Winchester, speaking a 
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The New Morality of Lambeth 


the recent Monmouth Church Congress at Newport 
on the Lambeth Conference, thus laid down the prin- 
ciple : 

‘We believe that in the last resort the moral ques- 
tion (concerning birth-prevention) arises not so much 
in the method as in the motive.’ Of course, the Lam- 
beth declaration comes to the same thing, but it was 
not so bluntly stated. What his lordship says is that, 
if your desire to prevent the birth of children arises 
from a good motive, then you may lawfully use any 
means to do so, always provided, of course, that you 
act ‘in the light of Christian principles.” We wish 


his lordship had explained that last phrase. 


This, then, is the new morality set forth by guides 
who reject, or at least seem to be ignorant of, the 
first principle of natural ethics, the principle on which 
is based the whole structure of Catholic moral theo- 
logy or any other system of morality worthy of the 
name. In the eighteenth question of the Prima Secun- 
dae, St. Thomas lays down the first norm of morality, 
which can be expressed thus: Prima et essentialis 
bonitas vel malitia actus humani sumitur ab objecto 


| moraliter considerato. In other words, the first test 
_ of the goodness or evil of any human act is taken from 
' that very object which the act of its very nature is 
_ intended to accomplish, considered in its relation to 
' right reason, the natural law and the law of God. We 
_ have first to settle whether the thing we desire to do 
is good or evil in itself quite apart from any motive 
» we may have in desiring to do it. The morality of the 
_ Motive is quite secondary, so that if the thing is bad in 
' itself, no motive, however good, can justify its per- 
he lips 5 


use ore 


formance. On his lordship’s wrong principle, mur- 
der, adultery and theft would cease to be wrong pro- 


» vided they were committed from a good motive, and, 
' of course, ‘ in the light of Christian principles,’ Hence 
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no motive arising from what the Lambeth prelates call 
a moral obligation can make contraception good o 
lawful, because the thing is of its very nature wholl) 
bad and immoral, being an abuse and a perversion oi 
the natural faculties and consequently a grave sin in 
the sight of God. 

Finally, it seems a great pity that the Anglican 
bishops were unable to abstain from poisoning the 
wells and thus lose their last claim on our respect. We 
refer to their innuendos about Catholic teaching on 
this grave subject by which they endeavoured to drag 
us with them on to the slope of moral decline, thus 
adding calumny to scandal. 

What will be the practical result of this momentous 
declaration? Very little, we imagine, in the way of 
direct influence on the lives of those whom the Lam- 
beth prelates claim to lead. As official Anglican teach- 
ing it is unimportant and is already past history. The 
Anglican laity who desired to practise contraception 
would do so whether the bishops approved or con- 
demned ; according to the opinion of a leading Non- 
conformist divine, their declaration is but a tardy re- 
cognition of the obvious, an effort to keep up with the 
times. We doubt if the bishops flatter themselves 
that anyone takes notice of their teaching, if teaching 
it can be called. 

But the implications of this declaration are much 
more tragic for it is the severance of another link which 
binds official Anglicanism to traditional Christianity. 
Here again one of their number has put into plain 
English what is contained in the wordy obscurity of 
the declaration. In his sermon to the University of 
Birmingham Dr. Barnes drew this conclusion: ‘ In- 
adequate though the standards of thought and con- 
duct of the community are, they are much above the 
level maintained under the influence of the false asce- 
ticism whose supreme domination vanished with the 
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Renaissance. We no longer associate sanctity with 
false ideas of self-sacrifice.’ 

He and his episcopal brethren have at the Lambeth 
Conference rejected one of these so-called false ideas 
of self-sacrifice which have nothing to do with Angli- 
' can sanctity: it js the self-sacrifice which in pre- 
Renaissance times and still in the Catholic Church is 
called the virtue of marital chastity. 


REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 


HYMN 


HOU in whose hand the shining planets turn 
| In their great orbits through the void of space, 
| For nothing less our hungry spirits yearn, 


Dread Lord, than Thy embrace. 


| With naked eyes we cannot front the sun 

_ Lest its fierce beams should blast us into night, 
' And yet we long to gaze enrapt on One 

_ Unthinkable in light. 


_ Our restless hearts impetuous to Thy calm 
_ _ Struggle and toss; our intuitions thrust 

' To Thee, their goal; our fingers to Thy arm 
Grope upwards from the dust. 


Kindle our spirits at Thy beauty’s flame, 
And give us wings who to Thy breast would fly— 
That we who dare not breathe Thy hidden name 
May Abba Father cry. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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THE STAIRWAY OF THE GODS 


BOVE the narrow valley of Champéry the Dent 
Aas Midi makes a dreadful caricature of the 
Trinity. The three great figures loom up against the 
sky, huddling together in evil conclave, leaning back. 
wards in attitudes of insolence and pride. When the 
light is behind them their stony faces brood darkly in 
the shadow, a living monument to the mystery of evil; 
when the sun beats on them they stare over into Savoy, 
blank, cruel, unanswering ; mouthless and eyeless, yet 
they grin and mock as if eternally amused at the help- 
lessness of the human intellect faced with the unan- 
swered question of evil. Their snow-streaked robes 
fall in gigantic folds about the granite cliffs where 
they sit enthroned ; there is a suggestion of vast elbows 
and shoulders, of dreadful muscles and sinews, of 
huge limbs reposing, of fearful power waiting and 
held in reserve. Yet somewhere amidst that mighty 
solidity there is a hint of heaviness, of blankness, of 
—stupidity. They are a trio of darkness; and though 
the light is on them, it is never in them, and though 
the clouds gather about them as if to hide their great 
Council from human eyes, the frightened watcher has 
a suspicion, deep down, that their staring pride is 
valueless to the heavens and their mighty cogitations 
are empty and unwise. 

Immediately beside the third great figure is a fourth 
point, the Haute Cime, higher than all three, standing 
up like the back of a throne; the cliff falls down from 
it in a great sweeping curve and gathers again into the 
solid bastion of golden granite called the Dent de 
Chaux. From there the cliff-line leaps downward 
again till it meets the opposite descending line of 
sheer rocks coming down from the Téte de Bona- 
veau, and framed in the giant V of their meeting are 
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The Stairway of the Gods 


the iron rocks of Mont Ruan, with his tilted platforms 


of frozen snow. 


Coming up the valley, the traveller is overawed by 
the Dent du Midi: its savagery and triumph hold the 


iskies. It is only when he has been in Champéry a 
' few hours that he becomes aware of how all the lines 


of the lesser mountains sweep upwards and down- 
wards to focus at one place, like great fingers pointing, 
at the V-shaped angle of the Pas d’Encel. It is the 
motif of the landscape; the one narrow point of escape 
between the great guardian cliffs; a step up, a way 


round, a way over: a possible pathway for the con- 
' quest of the mountain of evil. 


Faced with the problem of evil the intellect has 


to shut its eyes, because thought is rendered useless ; 
'and the emotions and instincts, deeper than thought, 
‘have to guide the ascent : love which goes of its own 


nature upwards, and faith which sees in the dark. In 
the same way the first step for the ascent of the Haute 


_ Cime is in the opposite direction and in the dark. The 


path goes up the valley westwards, leaving the great 


"threatening group of peaks behind, and plunges into 
| the thick pinewoods, sh 
| at night-time a thickly-woven curtain o 
' darkness. 


adowy enough bY daylight, but 
impenetrable 


We started at nine in the evening, crossed the loud 


_ torrent, and reached the woods. Here Defago, the 
guide, lit his lantern, and by its faint yellow light the 
_ two of us toiled up the stony pathway, the light 
_ splashing uncertainly on the twisted roots crossing the 
_ path, just catching the thick trunks which crowded 


around and above and below us; the air was filled with 


_ the perfume of the pines, and the grass and flowers 


on either side were heavy and shining with dew. As 


_ the woods cleared a little, we saw the sky alive with a 
_ thousand stars, and the trees standing up sombre and 
_ enormous against the Milky Way, black, and tall as 
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towers. They stood among the high rocks above w, 
so steep that we craned our necks to see them; anj 
below they descended in dark troops, down, dows 
to where the torrent called and echoed in the nigh 
They seemed intent on some tremendous business ¢ 
their own, charged with a purpose, aware of some 
thing we could not see. They ignored us completely, 
to my secret relief, because my intense longing to ge 
to the top of the mountain had bred a fear of bein 
challenged, interfered with, stopped. But the trees, 
the great Sentinels of the Stair, let us go by without 
a threat. They were not looking at us. No win 
stirred them, and no whispers crept among their dart 
branches. In dead silence they were keeping their vigil 
massed under the stars, their spears all set in orde 
against powers and threats which were of their worl¢ 
and not of ours. 

“C’est sombre,’ said Defago, ‘ Trés sombre.’ 

With our little flickering light we went on across the 
open mountainside, pausing for a moment to look at 
Champéry, a string of spilt stars lying in the valley; 
and Leysin, a distant constellation on the heights 
across the shadowy Rhone Valley. The path led te 
the chalet of Bonaveau, where the journey is broken 
for a few hours’ sleep. Defago knocked at the door, 
and in the silence that followed there came the ring- 
ing of a bell, and something walked up beside me in 
the dark. A door opened and let out a flood of light, 
and I saw standing beside me a dog almost as big 
as a lion, with a curly tail and a bell round his neck. 
‘Viens, Lulu,’ said the woman in the chalet; and Lulu 
led us in and made us very welcome. 

But for all his feminine name, Lulu had a very 
masculine voice, and he used it continually during 
the brief night. A man came with his guide, carrying 
rope and ice-axes, on the way to climb the glacier of 
Ruan, and at midnight a party went by on their way 
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The Stairway of the Gods 


to the Cime de |’Est. Lulu greeted each arrival with 
astorm of barking and a passionate ringing of his bell, 
so that sleep was impossible, and it was a relief to be 
called at half-past three. Outside the chalet all was 
still and cold. The travelling stars had shifted their 
places, and the blue wreath of the Pleiades hung just 
above the huge cliff-wall which hid the Haute Cime 
from sight. Between Bonaveau and the cliff lay a 
great gulf of empty air into which the black trees 
trooped down and vanished; on the right the two de- 
scending walls from the Dent du Midi in front of us 
and the Dent Blanches behind us, met at the Pas 
d’Encel, the one point in all that flying falling land- 
scape where a human pathway could penetrate on the 


-upward way. It is also the one point where the big 


torrent coming down from Ruan makes its way 
through, and torrent and pathway share the narrow 


_ fare-way between them. From Bonaveau it is an hour 


away, and we took the path slowly, winding tortu- 
ously along under the precipices whose square heads 
stood above us like giant presences against the stars. 
We crossed a small stream where an avalanche had 


: fallen the week before, and three enormous blocks of 
' frozen snow still sat there on the ledge, gleaming mur- 
_derously through the darkness, turning the cold air 
colder still. The stream had made its way through 
- and under them, and the black cavern it had made in 
_ the snow gaped at us like a huge mouth open to swal- 
_ low us. A little further on, the path crossed several 
_ tons of fallen stone which lay shattered on the ledge, 
having crashed there from the precipice above some 
» time earlier in the summer. 


After this the path began to go dramatically and 


_ steeply upward, no longer a path at all, but a huge 
' uneven stairway of stone, the grey steps now long, 
' now short, now straight, now sideways, showing and 
_ disappearing in the swinging lantern-light. We were 
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by now half-deafened by the howling of the torrent, 
whose distant thunder had gradually grown into a 
ear-splitting roar. We had reached the very point ¢ 
the V where the torrent forces its way through anj 
over the rock wall, to plunge straight down thirty fee 
into a boiling pool below. The walls of its narroy 
passage-way all shout their echoes together till th 
place becomes as much a focus of sound as it is ; 
focus for the painter in the valley or the climber o 
the path. Detago lifted his lantern and we saw hoy 
the path turned back on itself, away from the torrent, 
and a narrow ledge went round the rock face out d 
sight. 
® C’est le Pas d’Encel,’ he said. 

We climbed up it, and on to the path above th: 
waterfall, and were immediately met by the dawn-wind 
running through the gap. It came cold from the ice. 
fields of Ruan, strong with the narrowness of the 
passage, wild with the joy of a day new-born. I 
set the grasses dancing on each side of the path, blew 
the lantern out, and nearly blew me over. I shivered 
so that Defago thought I was cold, but it was a shiver 
of sheer delight. The stars were already paling, and 
in that ecstasy of cold rushing air no effort to get the & 
lantern lit again was successful. The wind was laugh- § 


ing at us, as if it knew well that the day was on its § i 


heels, and that no lantern would be needed again. 
We went on, downhill now, to where the torrent was 
bridged by a thick plank clamped into the rock with 
iron; from there the path went winding upwards into F 
a stony valley at the end of which the Tour Salliéres 
stood up black under the morning star. : 

The change of scene was complete. Nothing re- 
mained of the setting of the last few hours; the dark 
forests, the green valleys, the marching precipices 
were all gone, swallowed up by that one significant 
step through the Pas d’Encel. Here was a valley § 
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The Stairway of the Gods 


walled in on every side by sweeping slopes of ice 
and granite and shale, its rocky floor patched with 

ass and flowers. There was not a tree in sight, and 
even the starry generosity of the night sky was giving 


way to the crystal-blue austerity of day. 


‘Voila la lumiére,’ said Defago meditatively, look- 
ing across the valley, and I looked too, and saw the 
morning light strengthening in the sky. ‘C’est le 
jour—’ I began, and stopped, because I suddenly 
saw what he had seen: the lantern of the two who 
were on their way to Ruan, who must have been fol- 


| lowing twenty minutes behind us all the way. Older 


and wiser than we were, their lantern had survived 


| the giddy nonsense of the dawn wind in the gap, and 
' now it shone like a little swinging yellow star as the 
‘two picked their way among the rocks towards the 
‘iron face of Mont Ruan, which towered up heaven- 


ward and formed the whole southern wall of the 


valley. Behind them, above a white streak of water- 


fall, was the hollow space of shale and stone between 
the Dents Blanches and Ruan, a space now filled with 


' acurious grey light as if someone had taken a brushful 
' of liquid silver and mixed it with shadow. The tiny 
_ yellow light swung and bobbed and advanced against 


_ this background, and Defago became altogether lost 


- in admiration : 


‘Comme c’est joli de voir la lumiére dans cette im- 
mensité. Comme e’est joli!’ 
A lump came up in my throat as I listened to him, 


_ and my own love for ‘ Cette immensité’ shrank to 
_ nothing beside his guide’s love for the lantern-light. 
_ It seemed to me that all his ancestors spoke through 
_ him from the forest-hung valley of Champéry, where 


dark § 
- kept alight against the changing threats of battle and 


ICES 
cant 


ley 


a 


for centuries the light of European culture had been 


government, and the unchanging threat of mountain 
and avalanche. Men like Defago had kept the Faith 
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in the valley to this day—kept it, as much from tk 
guide’s sense of fear of unknown and unmanageabk 
forces, as from the undying sense of beauty that wu. 
derlies the great religion. As he watched that litt 
human light swinging triumphantly across the wilde. 
ness, his very blood told him that it was lovely 1 
see. 


We munched dried fruit and biscuits, and the dy 
strengthened in the east behind us. Then the pat 
led us on, upwards and eastwards, not steep, leadirg 
among big grey rocks and patches of short, incredibly 
sweet-smelling turf. It looked as if someone had laid 
green carpets on the Stair. The light had brough 
back colour, and the peaks of the Dents Blanches be 
hind us, untrue to their name, were flushed golden ant 
red. The awful glacier of Ruan, with its weeping 
cascades, had called its frozen blue-green shadow 
back from the uniform grey-white glimmer of th 
night. In a little while a turn of the path brought 
us in sight of the Haute Cime. We had not seen it 
face for nine hours of our journey, and now we sav 
it with its back turned towards us, its mighty shoul. 
ders hunched and its head bowed. We seemed to be 
in a throne-room, very close behind the throne, where 
a mighty Being sat wrapped in silent thought. 


A step further on, Defago showed me a little stil! 
spring of water among the stones. We had left all 
grass behind us now, and this was the last spring or 
the upward way. 

“My grandfather discovered it,’ he said. ‘He 
marked the place and called it La source de Prosper.’ 


I drank from the spring of Prosper and wished three 
things. Then we went on where there was no grass 
or water or earth, only the black shale under our feet, 
until we reached the top of the col which is the 
eastern boundary of the valley, and there the sunrise 
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The Stairway of the Gods 


met us full in the face. Switzerland lay in front of 
us, looking like a rough sea, its sharp high waves 
frozen tight amid a wilderness of blinding white foam. 
Defago unpacked more provisions. ‘ We should eat 
little and often,’ he said wisely. But we ate a lot, and 
sang. Some birds joined us, sailing round on the 
} look-out for food, and when we started again we left 
them a special meal spread on the shale. Before we 
had gone two hundred feet they had finished it all. 
The path wound upwards now, zig-zagging through 
such airy steepnesses that life seemed to have got 
into one dimension only ; the whole world held nothing 
but height and depth. For two thousand feet we 
toiled and scrambled while the loose shale slipped and 
chinked and ran, making a metallic noise as if some- 
one was scattering largesse. I dared not look at the 
view, which grew in magnificence at every step—there 
was altogether too much sky around me and under 
| me, and I clung frantically to the idea of the moun- 
tain, solid under my feet and hands, and watched with 
agonised interest the little stones, bright with sunrise, 
running and leaping past my face from Defago just 
| above me. All thoughts of Stairway and Throne- 
» room were gone now, vanished into the giddy empti- 
' nesses above and below. We were climbing the 
_ mighty Being itself, and all other thoughts fell from 
_ the mind like the little falling stones, disappearing 
_ into vast chasms of fear and air and light. The bright 
» terror in the mind drew nearer to a focus with every 
scrambling, slipping step, as the fearful lines of the 
' mountain drew in together to a point a little above 
' us. There was’more sky now, and less mountain than 
_ one would have thought possible. Then everything 
_ Narrowed to a climax as Defago stopped above me 
» among a group of wind-sharpened rocks, holding on 
to them with his hands, and saying: ‘C’est le 


» sommet.’ 
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I climbed up beside him, and the terror in my hear 
reached its crisis and broke, letting in a flood of won. 
der and joy. Around and above us was—nothing 4 
all! The Stairway had come to an end. Beneath 
us, through the cracks in the overhanging rock, was, 
sheer drop of three thousand feet, with the snows 4 
the glacier gleaming far below. The green valley an 
the dark green forests lay still further down, lik 
something in another world. The Alps swept th 
horizon in a great white circle, shining in the morning 
light; Mont Blanc like a giant on the south; the Mat. 
terhorn, a high-backed iron throne against the snov. 
curtains of Monte Rosa; and a hundred and fifty mile 
away to the south-west, the far mountains of Isére 
Immediately below us to the eastward—terribk 
triumph of the Stair—lay the three evil heads of the 
Dent du Midi: still throned in dark conclave, still 
busy with their ceaseless whispering, still staring ou 
with meaningless savagery towards the blue lake ani 
the green mountains of Savoy. But their triple black 
mystery lay beneath us—beneath us—and we wet: 
higher than they. Higher, and almost too high, in th: 
thin air among the sharp metallic rocks, we were ai 
far removed from the pleasant earth as if we wert 
clinging to the face of the moon. I longed for th & 
grass and woods which live where man lives ; and ther & 
I saw there was a piece of wood crowning the rocks 
It was a cross clamped to the rock with iron, marking 
the highest point of the Haute Cime. I put out my 
hand and touched it, and in the bright sunshine it felt F 
warm like touching a person; and in the strong wind | 
that swept the callous and immovable rock it shook § 


and thrilled under my hand, frail and trembling and i 


alive. 
ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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WHEN THE MARKET GOES HOME 


T has been market-day across the water, and the 
| market-folk are on their way home and bringing, 
as it were, the market with them. 

The boats are coming back from the other side of 
the bay heaped with empty baskets and with others 
still full of unsold goods, and crowded with servants 
and housewives and peasants squeezed together in a 
seething, bubbling mass, like sheep in a am to whom 
have been given of a sudden the voice of jays. The 
noise is indescribable ; quarrelling, arguing, shouting, 
laughing, with live ducks cackling and hens flapping 
their wings, with the thud and rattle of the wheezy 


‘engines, the splash of the paddles, and the shouting 
'of porters and omnibus drivers on the quay: 


> 


‘Matignon et Saint-Cast, & vot’ plaisir.... 
‘ Plancoét, Plancoét,’ssieurs et dames ....’ 
‘A....domicile,a@.... domicile\’ 

‘ Commissionaire, ’ssionaire....’ 


»—such a hurly-burly as surely only French lungs 
' can produce. 


Up the hill they come in an unending procession, 


) offspring of the old diligences, donkey-carts rattling 


4 


| and important, wagons from the country with jingling 


bell-hung harness on the big horses that stamp and 


» stumble on the uneven cobbles. They are filled—and 


_ over-filled—with peasants on their way to far-off vil- 


_ lages, or ‘getting a lift’ to nearer ones, with men 


& 
rt 
; 


$ 


_ in blouses, women in gay shawls and linen coiffes, who 
- siton the shafts, on the sides, who crowd the seats 


_ of perch insecurely on the piles of empty baskets. And 
| they are all talking, singing, screaming, at the pitch 


| of their shrill voices It has been a good market 
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to-day, and good money; some has been spent i 
the auberges and cafés, no doubt, but the women have 
taken care that‘ not too much has gone that way; only 
enough to add an extra touch to the gay intolerabk 
delirium of noise. 

The servants come up in groups by themselve, 
some wearing the coiffe of their village, others th 
long-streamered cap of the ordinary French bonn:; 
there are peasants among them, broad-faced and 
sturdy, and Basse-Bretonnes from inland Brittany, 
with their melancholy eyes; and there are dozens of 
the gay shrewd hot-tempered gallots, with their quick 
wits and ready hands, money-making, astute, super 
stitious, cynical, true children of a country-side that ha 
always been a melting-pot of races. They talk loudly 
of their mistresses, of their neighbours, of the las 
féte, of the market prices, of the next pilgrimage ty 
Lourdes or Auray, all with the same indifferent gaiety, 
and the baskets they carry poised on their hips swing 
and bump and bulge, filling the narrow footway witi 
their fat sides swollen by the vegetables piled higi 
within them. And what vegetables! Such crisp ané 
dewy lettuces, such polished glowing reds of carrot 
and aubergines, such mellow gold of pumpkins; a # 
basket after basket is carried by, heaped with fringed & 
and feathery cabbages, with creamy cauliflowers, with F 
silvery artichokes, it is impossible to foget that thi & 
is a land of primeurs, that sends its wares to Paris ant § 
London. : 

And now it is the fish-women that clatter up the hill F 


in their great sabots, eager to get rid of what is lefth 1 


over from market at enhanced prices to the English ¥ 


milor’s. There are Cancalaises, tall, lithe, and muscu 


lar, handsome as gipsies and as turbulent, flattering, F 
coaxing, cursing in the same breath, and swinging & 
along in their quaint short cloaks, their black hair 
strangely combed into ridge and furrow beneath the® 
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When the Market goes Home 


small ‘ oyster-cap’ of Cancale. Asa Scot would tell 
you they are kittle cattle to deal with, and as ready to 
quarrel as to bargain. And there are the Jagouines, 
the women from Saint-Jacut along the coast, with flat 
fair faces and a singing speech that is peculiar to their 
pays. They have been for centuries the laughter- 
makers of their countryside and the tales told of them 
are without number ; how they learned to count them- 
selves in a curious and special manner, how they 
frightened away the Noroua (wickedest of all the 
winds), how they treated St. Joseph so that he drove 
the sardines away from the coast ... . and many others 
less reputable but all merry. Only it is not wise to 
trust too much to their broad, good-natured faces, for 
they are quite as able to get the best of a bargain as 
their neighbours—and they do it, too. 

And nowitis the baraques that climb the hill, the long 


_ narrow hand-barrows spread with a multitude of wares 


that have been brought over to do business up and 
down our streets as soon as the market is closed across 
the water. All sorts of things are sold on them, to 


| the accompaniment of a constant boniment. Here is 


one piled with straw hats of every style and shape, 


| wide-brimmed, high-pointed, strangely be-tasselled ; 


another with boots and shoes, the big black comfort- 


; ables that M’sieu le curé wears in church, and the 
) trim little slippers in red and blue and brown that fit 


like gloves—and are little thicker—inside the sabots 


| of the country girls. And now comes the familiar 
| baraque des petites économies, that travels unceas- 
s left 
© Poulet: 
jUSCU- L 


ingly from market to market up and down the Clos- 


“Here is where the husband buys a present for 
his wife, and the good wife saves the pockets of 
her man. . . . chinaware, earthenware, tinware, 
clothes to wear, all you want in the world or out 
of it... . all at twosous, les p’tites Economies...” 
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There follows a stall on which is sold jewellery—, 
diamond brooch that is ‘better than real’ for fou 
sous ; and another laden with ribands and flowers and 
the gaily-coloured stay-laces and garters that seem 
to command so brisk a sale. Then comes literature: 
it may be in the shape of an old woman with a pack 
on her back and a huge red umbrella under her arm, 
that open and upside-down makes a handy substitut: 
for a stall; or it may be a wheeled tray heaped with 
gaudy pictures and photographs, where the Pope and 
the President, the bon Dieu and the Saints, ‘ Crédit 
est mort’ and the latest prize-fighter, are tumbled to- 
gether pell-mell. And again, it is the vendor of can. 
tiques and ballads, the printed sheets at one sou each 
that are still, as they have been for centuries, the 
main literature of the peasants. You can sing them 
to almost any tune you like—or you can learn a new 
tune by listening to the vendor, who sings as he sells; 
they will tell you all the details of the latest murder 
(as well as many that never existed), the latest scandal, 
or the story of your own particular saint; and, most 
popular of all, they will give you the countless verses 
of the cantique of Lourdes. In older days—and not 
so old as one might imagine—the peasant could not 
read these sheets for himself, but bought them for 
the crude woodcuts that kept the subject in his mind; 
and for the rest, he stood and listened to the vendor’s 
chant till he had learnt the words and air. And though 
there may be few that cannot read now, the old habit 
holds; still they stand and listen, still the man who 
sells chants as he goes, and his voice rings out lustily 
in the familiar refrain : 


Ave, ave, ave, Maria.... 


Pushing past him, now comes a long baraque that 
manoeuvres its way amazingly amid the press of traffic 
as the voice of its proprietor dominates even the sur- 
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When the Market goes Home 


rounding din.. It is covered with heaps of stockings 
of every conceivable kind (save that in the days that 
| remember, no silk ones, or near-silk, were to 
be seen); stockings of every size and colour, scarlet, 
blue, purple and the violent pink that is the joy of 
the peasants, white for the little girls of the First 
Communion, striped socks for the babies, enormous 
blue worsted hose for the fishermen : 


‘V’lavo bas.... 

Big stockings, middling stockings, little stockings, 
Good stockings, stockings not so good— 

V'la vos bas. ...’ 


The proprietor is grave and responsible, with the air 
of owning a shop of dimensions—as, indeed, he does, 


' in spite of taking a barrow to market; he cries his 


boniment sonorously, as befits one who on occasion 
joins the singing-men in the great church across the 


_ water. He has a boy to push his barrow and walks 


beside it with dignity and composure, waving with 
complete unconcern a ridiculous stocking in either 


) hand : 
' ‘For long legs, for middling legs, for short legs, 


For all who have two legs, 
V’la vos bas. . 7 


Still the steamers make their way across the water 


- from the closing market and still there seems to be 
» ever a new cry added to the mounting medley of 
voices, the braying of donkeys, the clatter of sabots 
' and the cracking of whips. Here come the langon- 


_ sellers with their long baskets on their backs : 


’ 


‘En... . voulez-vouz, du langon frais .... 


_ Or it is the Cragu’rins de Pleurtuit carried on white- 
: —— trays; or the merry little song of the Berlingot 
seller: 


WileiaiahseiseRcl on hia Setar ses 
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‘A la gui-gui, a la guimauve, 
A la vanille pour les jeunes filles, 
Au citron pour les gargoms ....’ 


—or the vendor of cream-cheeses; he wears a lo 
pink smock and a high fool’s cap on his head with; 
bunch of feathers at its point, and he can be seen a. 
most as far off as he can be heard, which is saying; 
good deal. His tune is delightfully gay and haun. 
ing, and he accompanies it on a gaudy—and noisy- 
little drum : 


‘Voila du bon fromage-a-lait, 

ll vient du pays de celui qui l’a fait— 
Celui qui l’a fait est de son village, 

Hé, mesdam’s, v’la du bon fromage ....’ 


There are the clappers of the flaisirs, the shrill 
whistles of the i-7i-kiris, the chorus of the last Paris 
chanson, and ever above all the Gregorian-like chant 
of the stocking-seller : 


‘For straight legs, for crooked legs, 


b 


V’la vos bas.... 
—and the sweet long-drawn cadence of the cantique 


‘Ave, ave, ave, Maria... .’ 


It is only as the afternoon closes, when the las 
boat-load come in and the last carts and omnibuse § 
have rumbled up the hill on their way to far-off villages 
and even the baraques have gone somewhere out o! 
hearing, that market-day is over at last; the quie — 
gathers round once more, the quiet that is a musical § 
silence—full of the spash of water far below, of the # 
rustle of drowsy leaves, and of the chiming of the 
distant Angelus. 


M. C. BALrouvr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, 


Sir, 


In an article on ‘ Religious Obedience’ in the October num- 
ber of BLackrriars, Fr. Vincent McNabb quotes the following 
passage from the Summa Theologica : 

Non semper aliquis obedit legi ex bonitate perfecta virtutis; sed 
quandoque ex timore poenae, quandoque autem ex solo dictamine rati- 
onis, quod est quoddam principium virtutis (Ia IIae, 92, 1 ad 2um), 

It is not always through perfect goodness of virtue that one obeys 
the law ; but sometimes it is through fear of punishment, and sometimes 
from the mere dictate of reason, which is a beginning of virtue. 


On this passage Fr. McNabb makes the following comments : 


St. Thomas has very finely noted the chief obstacles to an act of 
perfect virtue (a) fear of punishment; (b) a dictate of right reason 
(prudence). 

To obey merely in order to avoid punishment is not obedience; yet 
it is not disobedience. To obey a command merely because we judge 
that the act commanded is a prudent act is not obedience; yet it is not 
disobedience. It is prudence. 

Hence the two great obstacles to an act of perfect obedience are (a) 
fear of punishment for disobedience ; and (b) a judgment that the act 
commanded is, in itself, a wise act to command. (P. 605 There are 
other comments to the same effect here and there in the article). 

I venture to assert that the meaning which is here put on 
St. Thomas’s words is not at all the meaning St. Thomas had 
in mind. I will, with your permission, try to justify this asser- 
tion as briefly as possible. 

Let us put back the passage into its context. St. Thomas 
is treating of the effects of law, and he says that one effect is 
to make men good. He discusses various objections against 
this thesis. The first runs thus: It is virtue whereby a man 
is good. But it is God who gives him virtue. Therefore his 
goodness is not due to law. St. Thomas replies: Virtue is 
of two kinds, acquired and infused. Accustoming oneself to 
the relevant acts plays a part in both kinds, though a different 
part. For it actually produces an acquired virtue, but, in the 
case of an infused virtue, it prepares the way for it, and, once 
the virtue has been infused, preserves and fosters it. Now a 
law serves to regulate human acts, and regulating these acts it 
can make men to be good because, and in so far as, virtues 
depend on acts. 
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The second objection goes farther back : Only when he obeys 
it, is law of service to a man. But he would not obey it, unles 
he were already good. Hence it is not the law which mak, 
men good. St. Thomas’s reply is contained in the extrag 
given by Fr. McNabb, and to anyone acquainted with § 
Thomas’s (and Aristotle’s) theory of virtue the meaning is, 
in the light of the context, perfectly evident. 

Anyone reading the extract by itself is, of course, at a dis. 
advantage, and Fr. McNabb places such a reader still more at: 
disadvantage by omitting at the end three or four words which 
show that St. Thomas is referring to certain points in his 
teaching on virtue. Those words are: ‘ as was shown above, 
and in all editions, Leonine included, the reference is correctly 
given as Q. 63, a.1. 

In this latter place St. Thomas discusses the origin of virtues, 
and he points out that nature does not plant in us virtues fully 
formed from the beginning; we start with certain naturally 
known principles of action, and with a natural appetite in our 
will for the good thus made known by our reason, and it is 
only by acting consistently according to the dictate of our 
reason that we gradually form in our will or in our lower appe- 
titive faculties, as the case may be, that disposition to good, 
that good habit, that state of subjection to right reason, which 
we call a virtue. 

In the beginning, then, we do the act simply from the dic- 
tate of our reason, and we do it with difficulty. The virtue 
when formed does not change the nature of the act, it makes 
it easier. 

The meaning of the extract under discussion will now be 
obvious. To the objection that law does not make a man 
good, since he would not obey it unless he were already good, 
St. Thomas replies: He can obey it without having in himself 
the fully developed goodness of the virtue. He may obey it, 
for instance, from fear of punishment. Or he may obey it at 
first solely from the dictate of his reason, that is, without having 
as yet in his will or in his lower, sensual, appetite, that formed 
habit or state of subjection to right reason in which virtue 
consists and which renders the act easy. But if he continues 
resolutely to follow the dictate of his reason and to obey the 
law, the result in time will be a fully formed virtue, and the 
law will thus have had a hand in making him virtuous, or 
more stably good. And obedience will be easier to him. St. 
Thomas has not a word suggesting that he is thinking of any 
difference in motive between the act which proceeds ‘ from the 
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Correspondence 


perfect goodness of virtue * and the act which proceeds ‘ solely 
from the dictate of reason.’ 

St. Thomas, says Fr. McNabb, has here very finely noted 
a dictate of reason as one of the two great obstacles to an act 
of perfect virtue. A great obstacle! Not only is the dictate 
of reason of which'St. Thomas is speaking not an obstacle, it 
is the first, essential, step towards acquiring the fully formed 
virtue; as he says, est quoddam principium virtutis, it is some 
beginning of the virtue. And, moreover, this dictate of reason 
is not only essential at the beginning, it is just as essential to 
the perfect goodness of the virtue as well, and must be present 
in every act, though, of course, when a man has formed the 
virtue he acts, not from the dictate of reason alone, but also 
helped by the inclination the virtue gives him. 

The English translation quoted by Fr. McNabb: ‘from the 
mere dictate of reason’ is apt to mislead, and it would be 
better to substitute : ‘ from the dictate of reason alone.’ 

I have said nothing of the fear of punishment. But even 
this St. Thomas is not here regarding as one of the two great 
obstacles to an act of perfect virtue. We have only to go 
on to the next article to see what was in his mind: ‘ Through 
getting accustomed, at first, to avoiding evil and doing good 
from fear of punishment, a man is sometimes !ed on to act in 
the same way of his own free will and with pleasure. And, in 
this way, law, even by punishing, leads men on to be good.’ 
(Art. 2 ad 4m), 

I need hardly point out, in conclusion, that on Fr. McNabb’s 
interpretation St. Thomas would make no reply whatever to 
the objection; instead of explaining how law can play a part 
in making a man good or virtuous, the saint would simply 


} mention, quite irrelevantly, two motives which are obstacles to 
perfect obedience. 


Yours, etc., 
Luxe Wa cxgr, O.P. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THe PoweR AND SECRET OF THE JESUITS. By René Fily 
Muller. (Putnam; 21/-.) 


The importance of the Society of Jesus in the modern histon 
of the Catholic Church has no need to be emphasised. To th 
outside world it has been an impressive embodiment of th 
Church Militant; inside the Church its influence has been, i 
every sphere, profound. This book tells the story of the Jesuit 
in a brilliant and attractive way. It will be useful as providin 
a general view of the activities of the Society. On the othe 
hand, it cannot be considered as a serious contribution to rel: 
gious history. In all critical questions it is entirely vague. 1) 
mention one point only : the Jesuit approach to the spiritual life 
Both ancient and—since the liturgical movement—modern spirit. 
uality is characterised by corporateness and objectivity; it i 
averse altogether from the solus cum solo attitude. (We may 
instance such writers as the Abbots Marmion and Vonier, Pér 
Clerissac and Karl Adam.) But Jesuit spiritually laid its em 
phasis on the individual ; it was introspective and self analytical. 
Its method may be seen in elaborate examinations of conscience, 
systematic meditation and the Exercises. These are generalisa. 
tions demanding detailed study. The author of this book, how. 
ever, is content to solve the problem at once by attributing to 
St. Ignatius a frank confession of Pelagianism! The will of 
man is sufficient to attain perfection by itself alone ! 

The author may have been stunned—as we are—by his biblio- 
graphy. A bibliography is certainly essential, but it has value 
only if it is a selection according to some standard. Mr. Fiilop 
Muller would probably have obtained a fairer idea of the true 
Jesuit spirit if he had concentrated on one book admittedly in- 
formed with that spirit—for example, Rodriguez, and contrasted 
it with a work of a different school, let us say, the Dialogue of 
St. Catherine of Siena. an 


Tue Preparatory Scuoor. By Reginald Jebb. (Sheed & 
Ward; 3/6.) 

A man writing about his own particular trade or craft or 
profession is worthy of our attention because he may be sup- 
posed to know what he is talking about. Of course there is a 
taboo against talking ‘ shop,’ but that prohibition should only 
be urged (and if it has to be urged, let it be urged vehemently) 
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against the intolerable bore, the man of one idea, who can 
talk of nothing but himself. I confess that I have a liking for 
reading what schoolmasters have to say about schoolmaster- 
ing, and at every opportunity I would indulge my liking and 
risk the ‘ shop.’ I have read and re-read Mr. Jebb’s admirable 
little book and realised that I ran no risk in this case. The 
Archbishop of Birmingham in his Preface says: ‘1 think it is 
the first book on schools, I am sure it is the first book on the 
preparatory school that I have met, which combines the Catho- 
lic faith, true educational theory, and sound practice.’ So many 
books on education ignore or exclude the Catholic faith and 
thereby vitiate their theory and hamper their practice. Mr. 
Jebb does not believe that the schoolmaster is a civil servant 
or that it is ordinarily the function of the State to teach or 
educate. He believes that the schoolmaster is always acting 
in loco parentis and that a school is only an expedient for 
doing what cannot conveniently be done within the family. The 
family is the unit, the school is the expansion of the family, 
the schoolmaster acts under the instruction of the parent, who 
is ultimately responsible ; thus he advocates the day school as 
the best kind of school because it maintains the paramount 
influence of the home. Mr. Jebb’s experience has given him a 
very wise insight into that inscrutable thing, the soul of a boy, 
and he has some very penetrating analysis of the working and 
development of the young mind—wise and helpful without 
being Freudian. 

If any schoolmaster or schoolmistress, whether of a public or 
an elementary school, or anyone who has to do with the train- 
ing of the young, should happen to read these words, may I 
appeal to them to get and read this book? I hope and believe 
they will, after reading it, agree that they were well advised. 


THE SACRAMENTARY. Historical and Liturgical Notes on the 
Roman Missal. By Ildefonso Schuster, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Arthur Levelis-Marke. Volume 
V. (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1930; 15/-.) 


Several times during the progress of this work we have taken 
occasion to congratulate the publishers on their courage and 


» enterprise, and to thank them for the service which they were 
' rendering to lovers of the liturgy. We may be allowed now, 


in noticing this fifth and final volume of The Sacramentary, to 


| congratulate them on their perseverance. Finis coronat opus; 
| a work noble in its conception and execution has now been 


brought to completion. 
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Of the contents of this present volume we need not say much, 
For the most part it is occupied with a commentary on th 
Masses of the Saints for the last portion of the ecclesiasticy 
year (August 14th to November 28th). We have sampled this 
commentary in various places and have found it interesting an 
useful. A careful reader will find that the author contrives tp 
convey the results of a good deal of study in a simple form 
We were especially interested in the treatment accorded to Sain 
Placid (October 5th), where the book is definitely in advang 
of the Roman Missal. Apart from the Sanctorale there an 
three introductory essays which give much information regart. 
ing the history of devotion to Our Lady in Rome. The volum 
is well printed, and there is a summary index to the whole work, 

J.M. 


Tue Scots CoLLeck, Rome. (Sands & Co.; 10/6.) 

The Scots College Society celebrates twenty-five years of being 
by offering a volume of history and reminiscence to the Scots 
College, Rome, from which it derives. Externally it is a pre 
sentable work, well printed and produced ; and illustrated with 
portraits, views and plans. 

The first impression it gives is of the statistical expansion o! 
the college ; and evidence that this foundation has now come into 
line with its felows, according to the modern spirit of the City 
and the policy of the Holy See. 

As a contribution to history the important writing it contains 
is a rapid sketch by Dr. Brown of the whole existence of the 
college and its vicissitudes. Founded amidst the bewilderment 
caused by the overthrow of religion in Scotland, it suffered from 
two political events, each of which may be designated by one 
word, 1745 and Napoleon ; sufferings developed in long acerbity. 
There are in this essay more direct statements than we have yet 
had, derived from archives ; and it forms an excellent cadre for 
a much longer study. 

J.G. 


WueEN THE Saints Stept. By E, O Browne. (Heath Cran- 
ton; 7/6.) 

There are four unusual things about this historical novel: 
the period chosen is the reign of Stephen ; the dialogue is merci- 
fully free of archaisms; the dramatic situations are properly 
handled, so that they remain dramatic; and the heroine is truly 
emancipated—she has strength and independence and a true 
purpose, and is still feminine. 
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It is a good story, well told; and readers must not be pre- 
judiced by the sentimental picture on the wrapper. Some of 
the characters are Catholics; some are not; they are all fine 
studies, arranged in careful perspective; the villains are not 
nauseating, the attractive folk do not strain one’s credibility ; 
Maude and Cecily and their mother make lively contrasts ; in- 
deed, there is an admirable variety of person throughout the 
book—and the tale of Lady Mary de Gifford tells something 
well worth hearing to those that have ears to hear. When the 
Saints Slept deserves a warm reception. “<s 


No. 8 Joy Street. (Basil Blackwell; 6/-.) 

Here is an open door to the golden realm of childhood. The 
stories are written by people like Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. 
Alrernon Blackwood, Mr. Laurence Housman, Miss Mabel 
Marlowe, Mr. L. A. G. Strong, and Miss Eleanor Farjeon, 
people who understand things as they are in the nursery—the 
lxingness of the toy world, the reasonableness of A Clean 
Sweep, the real value of a Guilderoybaconandeggs affair, and 
the simplicity of faery. There’s no grown-up nonsense about ob- 
stacles to acquiring an Old Argo, no tiresome explaining-away 
of a fisherman’s metamorphosis into a heron, no oily condescen- 
sion in relating the fate of party fare. And the artists know 
exactly what colours and what clean black lines are right. And 
those who make the verses make them specially well. You 
see, the Editor has chosen—not those dreadful people who 
‘understand children ’—but people who understand children’s 
things, to help him build Number Eight; so it’s a Highly De- 
sirable Residence. I’ve lived in it as long as I could, and 
now I give up my tenancy (leaving, I hope, not a finger-print, 
or speck of tobacco-ash behind) for the habitation of one ‘ of 


| those children for whom only the best is good enough.’ 


R.R. 


Uncertain Giory. By Margaret Yeo. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


The popular press is asking for better novels, books that 
tell a good story and do not rely for success on sensationalism ; 
Mrs. Yeo has written another of them : in it are all the elements 


the critics ask for—a story, worth telling, briskly told, acute 
| character-drawing, colour and plenty of incident. Mrs. Yeo 


spares us so much that we sometimes find tiresome in other 


_ historical romances; she chooses exactly the right moment to 
' Close the curtains on a scene, she writes in our idiom, and she 
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draws upon a detailed knowledge of her period but never makes 
a display of it. The reign of Charles II provides her, in this 
book, with the rich romance of the Renaissance and Catho 
licism ; a considerable number of characters, interesting histor- 
cally and intrinsically, are painted for us, some in full-length 
portraits that live closely to us, others in lovely little miniatures; 
the background to James de la Cloche’s adventures is made up 
of bourgeois life in Holland, court life at Whitehall, in Ger. 
many and in Rome, and Indian life in the New World. There 
is, as usual in Mrs. Yeo’s books, a freshness like a good wind, 
a zest that gives strength, and a lyric note, ‘ it was an enchanted 
hour, swift as time, endless as eternity.’ And the short de- 
scriptions of the English countryside are beautifully done. The 
people she writes about are people of flesh and blood. There's 
a fine courage about this writing. I won’t reveal the plot, but 
I can say that the hero is worth the name, that the book is not 
a propagandist work, and that when you have finished it your 
interest will remain alive. By the way, didn’t James ever meet 
Grey Panther again? 
R.R. 


ORIENTALIA CHRISTIANA, Vol. XVII-3, No. 60. History ann 
CARTULARY OF THE GREEK Monastery OF S. ELIAS anp S. 
ANASTASIUS OF CARBONE; II. ii. Cartulary, 1930. Pp. 200. 
This volume is edited with Notes and a Glossary of unusual 
Greek words and a list of the principal Byzantine officials, 
by Gertrude Robinson, M.A., late Scholar of Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and published by the Pontifical Institute 
of Oriental Studies. 


It must have been a labour of love and one involving an im- 
mense amount of patient work and transcription. The documents 
cover the period between A.D. 1134 and 1195 and illustrate one 
side at least of the life of a great Greek monastery in Southem 
Italy during a period that is little known. They deal for th 
most part with disputes about property and various concessions 
made to the Abbey, for example: ‘ We give to thee Hilarion 
Abbot of the monastery of Carbone and to thy successors the 
present complete acquittal of our claim concerning the mules 
which the late Lord Rupert placed in the care of the church 
which later we secured from you each and all in good condition.’ 
Perhaps the majority of the signatories can write, for they sign 
with their own hands; but we note that the soldiers generally 
‘ signed with accross.’ John, nephew of John of Salerno, signs 
himself ‘ John the Great,’ while several of the priest signatories 
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term themselves ‘ son of the priest N.N.,’ for the marriage of 
the clergy in the Greek Church was and is recognised. One of 
the signatories is of more than ordinary interest, Richard 
Palmer, an Englishman and Bishop-elect of Syracuse, a friend 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket and a favourite of William 1 of Sicily. 

There seems to be some confusion in the numbering of this 
yolume, for on the cover it is called Vol. xix. 1, No. 62, while 
on the inside sheet it is called xvii. 3, No. 60, and Miss Robin- 
son speaks of it as ‘the third volume of the History of the Monas- 
tery.” The glossary of terms is most useful, so too is the list 
of Byzantine officials, H.P. 


Tat PsaLMs EXPLAINED FOR PRIESTS AND STUDENTS. With 
Introductions, Paraphrases and Notes by C. J. Callan, O.P., 
and J. A. McHugh, O.P.; with a Preface by Fr. J. M. 
Vosté, O.P., SS.D., etc. (New York: Wagner; pp. 524; 
18/-.) 

This is really an excellent piece of work and should prove most 
ueful. There is a capital Introduction, and the Notes are brief 
and to the point. The Vulgate text and a paraphrase founded 
on but freely departing from the Douay Version are given in 
parallel columns, while each Psalm is furnished with an introduc- 
tory note showing the theme and the moral teaching conveyed. 
We may not always agree with the Notes, but there can be no 
doubt that many priests will find this volume a help in the recita- 
tion of their Breviary, though perhaps the price may discourage 


them. H.P. 


Gop’s Book AND OTHER Poems. By Fr. Vincent McNabb, 
O.P. (Hand printed and published at St. Dominic’s Press, 
Ditchling, Sussex; 5/-.) 

Father Vincent McNabb has himself said, in a preface to a 
volume of poems by a fellow Dominican, that the priest who has 
lost the divine sense of song is on the way to losing his soul, 
soit is not surprising that in spite of his life-long labours as a 
preacher, essayist, and controversialist, he has found time to 
write the score and a half of poems that are here collected for 
the first time. But if the book is slim in bulk, it is full of the 
broad wisdom of experience and meditation. May we add that 
the popular friar has probably inspired far more verses than he 
has himself written? One maker of verses, at least, has had 
the privilege of Father McNabb’s encouragement and inspira- 
tion during the past twenty years. 
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These gathered fragments of song that remain over and 
above a life of varied activities reflect and capture the hidden 
moods that have come to the friar preacher in his Spartan cel, 
A brooding tenderness is here—fitting fruit, indeed, of thi 
Spirit of Truth whose champion the author stands proclaimed 
—and an air of wistfulness that find expression in homey 
words and homelier rhymes. Direct in pulpit as on platforn, 
the poet characteristically shuns the inverted phrase and intr. 
sive epithet, to follow simply each golden aim to its appointed 
truth. Yet he can turn an epigram with the best, and build 
an emblem at will. Nor is he fancy-free, with that rare fancy 
that can find a sacramental in the tear-stirred dust. 


Sweet is morn dew. The rose is sweet at noon. 
And sweet at eve the honeysuckle bower. 

But sweeter—though its sweetness dies so soon— 
Is summer dust new-kissed by summer shower. 


God’s angels have great joy whene’er at eve 
White flocks of sinless earth-birds flutter in, 
But O! how welcome they whose tears achieve 

The timid whiteness of forgiven sin. 


Any poet, except Father McNabb, might feel a just pride in 
those first four lines. They possess the perfect art of simp 
city, pause and phrase. 

The woodcuts add a stern dignity to this handsome book. 
But why does the frontispiece painting of the author strike uw 
who know him so well as not quite true to life? 

Many of poems appeared in BLackFRiaRs, though there is no 
indication of the fact in the publisher’s brief note. 

E.E. 


Tue Footsteps OF Sir Tuomas More. By A. B. Teetgen. 
(Sands & Co. ; 3/6.) 


Anyone wishing to be his own cicerone over the various 
houses and places frequented by Blessed Thomas More coull 
do no better than buy this little book full of the most accurate 
and up-to-date information about the martyr. There are some 
valuable reproductioris of illustrations and there are also a few 
imaginary ones, but even these, under the guidance, one pre 
sumes, of Mr. Longstaff, have the substance of verisimilitude 
No student of More’s life, however well-informed, can fail to 
profit by this excellent piece of work. 

W.E.C, 
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